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et Wiggin, and hehad a silver- 

int. g-case, at that. We had known 

yr, uti, ‘onty years, and never knew him 
"t before. We asked him where he 

ziv . * nod and a leer, and said he’d 
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i owl > Dest part of her into the beef- 
owas *.t and the beef was nice; and I 
ms 'varrel. I didn’t want to make it 
it in the shed, where the frost 
it; and you’d better believe it 
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vo) ot is goin’ mighty fast.’ I went 

e 1@ enough, it was goin’—goin’ 
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"04 o)cably this long time,’ said my 
ule!) 5 tealin’ it. Why don’t ye set a 


y.  * yore were all good-hearted kind of 
* one ve two Of ’em might be just a leetle 
» poke round where they didn’t belong— 
“‘L wan to burt ’em., 1 concluded, how- 
hat it wou.d be best to put the barrel, 
“ie of he beef there was left, down cel- 
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of was all used up, and I went 
Sorrel, I found this watch in the 
. alike Tom Sherman’s watch. 
aot 8 considerable, and I had seen 
i—OFr one very much like it. 
owed him the watch, and he 
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‘ ’ said I. 
‘ pocket without any chain, and 
' sat when I was stoopin,’ said 


* om ye must have been stoopin’ 
* + I found it in the pickle!” 


ked kind of sheepish; and I | 


' » ~ le in my eye. 
t ere watch agin,’ said he. 
tle while, and then he handed 


ye? S Wiggin,’ says he, ‘I guess 
* rter all. It must belong to 

' vith that he walked off. 
* to our jeweller, and he found 
‘ut so tight that the works 
1 ; “it; and for a dollar he cleaned 
. ' set it to runnin’, It’s a first- 
eo " -eckon that whoever took my 
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‘co on poor Tillebat Titmouse, 
\ ( oo) tars a week, to have to give 
{© ‘11 (ne world @ supper after taking 
1 rena ‘cor little conceited animal im- 
oC lvat vot & Certain class, that respect- 
ws «thing, style is everything. 
urut tao ear out of character before the 
ine + De and go to the expense of a sup- 
‘us ose) -3\a0rant. He hands her the 
> ce eos woodcock,” and never hav- 
fe Ta we it to try it from curiosity. 
J we cis ui ved, for the price is three dol- 


peti \ acouk! Why, that fowl’s as 


1, +1te.v2 Dll take an oyster stew.” 
vor, eu0 places the difference to the 
= Witd) It w ian. 
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! of the feminine gender?— 


sonable in winter?—A good 
\ .. ith three letters in French? 
contradiction ?— When he is 
t . hing but agreeable on board 
\ . dwhat do you get out of 


, but don’t be too formal. 
im roses. 
> has done some of the most 
n the world. 
: of Preissnitz declared that 
‘ng, even drunkenness. 
wok fiercely by cultivating 
) hair em scare-em f-llows. 
lovely perfume?” asked 
is scent to me,” replied 


that a trae gentleman will 
f & pretty woman without 


e old woman that “ kissed 
susands of young ones that 


‘reditor’s nose is not the 
of effecting the settlement 
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THE HOLLAND GIRLS. 


ss BY HESTER EARLE. 





HERE were three of them, 
Candace, Muriel and Griselda, 
or to shorten their names, as 
was sometimes done, Dacie, 
Mel and Zelda. The first was 
fair and rather pale, with dun- 
brown bair, and eyes to match. 
A quiet, proud girl was Can- 
dace Holland—more likely, it is 
pessible, to inspire respect than 
love—though when you knew 
her fally you found her capable 
of strong aff:ction. She was 
something of a dreamer, lived 
much in books, and, it was be- 
lieved wrote sketches herself 
now and then, under a pseu- 
donym, 

Muriel was the plain one of the three sisters. Ex- 
cept rather a large mouth, her features were pretty 
good, but she was sallow, and had weak eyes, and 
her hair was straight and rather unmanageable. She 
was also shy and sensitive, blushing when spoken to, 
and shrinking into corners in all mixed companies. 
Even when you believed that you had overcome her 
shyness, it would return upon her at times, causing 
her to blunder in her gpeech. and inflicting upon her, 
88 you could but observe pit:fully, twinges of morti- 
fication in addition to the pain of diffiience. For the 
rest, she was good-natured, helpful, diligent, and 
quite domestic. Mel’s puddings and brown bread 
Were favorably known in the family, and no one else 
was 80 successful with puff pastry as was this second 
daughter of the house. . 

Griselda, the youngest, was also the prettiest of the 
three. She was quick-witted, brilliant, and attrac- 
tive, too, Her intellect was perhaps receptive rather 
than inventive, but what she gained from books or 
conversation, she had the art to make her own, and 
being a ready talker, she seldom failed to interest 
those with whom she conversed, whether young or 
old. Of course she had many admirers. She was 
called a flirt, indeed, but in intention, I am sure she 
was innocent of coquetry. Naturally gay, it did not 
occur to her that she should stiffen icily at the 
approach of gentlemen, lest those susceptible cava- 
Hers should be victimized by her attractions. Not 
that she was indifferent to their admiration. She 
probably held a secret belief that her beauty was giv- 
en her for the purpose of inspiring it, and many a 
thrill of pride, I doubt not, the knowledge that she 
was beautiful caused her. She was very human, 
was Griselda Holland, and not above the vanities and 
Petty toibles that often diversify the feminine char- 
acter. But with it all there was a kindliness of spirit 
and a true heart, if you could only reach it. 

Though not rich, the Hollands lived genteelly, and 
were in good society. Mr. Holland was junior part- 
ner in a wealthy firm, to which, however, he had 
brought only the capital of an excellent business 
tact. Consequently his share of the yearly dividends 
was comparatively small, entailing a necessity for 
economy which the family could have dispensed with 
cheerfully, if they had had the opportunity. The 
girls, or at least Griselda and perhaps Candace, had 
longings, of thermal recurrence, for a season at Sar- 
atoga or Newport, for Niagara and the White Moun- 
tains, but these indulgences were quite out of the 
question with their limited income. We find them 
therefsreon a mid-June day discussing with some 
anxiety the question of where they are to go. 

“T should think your Aunt Candace might invite 
usthissummer. It has been two years since we 
were there,” observed Mrs. Holland. 








“T hope she wont, though. It is awfully pokey 
there,” objected Griselda, the dissatisfaction in her 
face showing that she had no hankering for rural 
delights such as Aunt Candace Allerton’s farmhouse 
offered. 

** It’s the scarcity of young gentlemen that makes 
it pokey, I suspect,” interposed Candace, with a half- 
smile peculiar to herself. 

“Do you think so? *I shouldn’t wonder if you are 
right. Your observation, I dare say, embodies the 
wisdom of experience.” 

“Why not go to Uncle Gabriel’s?” ventured Mu- 
riel, with the timid air of one who has no expectation 
that her suggestion will meet with favor. She was 
half-frightened and greatly pleased when Griselda’s 
hands came together with a decided spat of approval. 

“Mel has cut the Gordian knot. Mel has more 
sense than all the rest of us put together. Why did 
none of us think of it before?” cried the youngest of 
the sisters. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if it may be just the thing,” 
said Mrs. Holland, whose face had begun to clear. 

Just then the letter-carrier came, and, surprising 
enough, brought a cordial invitation to Maysville 
from Uncle Gabriel himself. This Mrs. Holland at 
once accepted for herself and the girls, after which, 
with a long-drawn sigh of relief, she began prepara- 
tions for leaving town. 

Strictly speaking “‘ Uncle Gabriel ” was not an un- 
cle at all, nor even a relation. He had been brought 
up by Deacon Holland, and had won the hearty lik- 
ing of the family by whom he was always regarded 
as one of themselves. On reaching his majority 
Gabriel Dennison had, of worldly goods, only a hun- 
dred dollars, and a fair stock of clothes, but then he 
was not so badly off as one founder of a town, of 
whom I have heard this scrap of biography told in 
good faith, too. ‘‘ When —— —— entered N——, for 
the first time, his whole fortune consisted of one 
suit of clothes, which he carried tied up in a checked 
pocket-handkerchief.” The question naturally sug- 
gesting itself to me was, what did he wear?” 

Uncle Gabriel, as 1 have said, was not so badly off 
as this. In addition to his worldly possessions he had 
also sterling qualities, energy, concentration, persis- 
tence, cheerfulness. He was now a prominent man 
in Maysville, and quite a rich one withal. Maysville 
was a wide-awake village, having two woollen fac- 
tories, an iron-foundry, an edge-tool manufactory, 
and no end of water-privilege. In summing up its 
importance, the inhabitants had a habit of estimating 
possibilities with actualities, in a way to make the 
place one of considerable note. Besides the posses- 
sions already mentioned, Maysville had also a rail- 
road, which was a recent acquisition, and a silver 
mine, though the latter was not a very paying prop- 
erty, ite chief value being as a resort for picnic par- 
ties and mineral hunters. So much for Maysville, 
where, after a week of active preparation, Mrs. Hol- 
land arrived with her daughters. 

“ [hope you wont cry if you be homesick,” said 
Uncle Gabriel, pinching Zelda’s cheek, after the 
guests had all been duly welcomed. 

‘‘]’m gure I shall not, for one,” replied Mrs. Hol- 
land. 

“Nor 1,” affirmed Candace. 

“JT should think Eve might as well have been 
homesick in paradise,” chimed in Griselds, blushing 
as soon as she had spoken, under the admiring glance 
of Mark Dennison. 

I have not mentioned Uncle Gabriel’s sons, have 
I? There were four cf them whom he had named 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. If there had been 
another I don’t know whether he would have called 
him The Acts, or not, but if he had, it would not have 
been altogether out of keeping with Uncle Gabriel’s 
other devices. Luke and John were away at school. 
Matthew was in Boston studying law, but was ex- 
pected in a week or two. Mark was the only one 
now at home. A fine looking, agreeable young man 
he was, and being somewhat impressionable, withal, 
he of course fell in love with Griselda straightway. 
The young lady did not seem in the least displeased 
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by his attentions, but rather the reverse. He was 
twenty-one, she eighteen; he light, she dark; the 
one tall, the other petite; he was patient, she, it 
must be confeseed, a trifle provoking; 80 it was quite 
probable that they were made for each other. Some- 
thing like this Mrs. Holland confided to her eldest 
daughter one cay, when they had been about a fort- 
night at Uncle Gabriel’s; and, indeed, when seen to- 
gether, Mark Dennison and Griselda Holland were 
a@ bonny-looking couple; he with his sunny blue 
eyes and fair brown hair, she with her rose-red 
cheeks, dark, glossy braids and flashing eyes. 

‘‘ This will be a nice day for visiting the silver- 
mine,” said kindly Mrs. Dennison, while pouring the 
coffee, one bland July morning. 

“So it will,” assented Mark. ‘* We’ll take our din- 
ner, and make a picnic party of it.” 

The mine was about three miles from the village. 
Uncle Gabriel owned an ample barouche in which 
all rode except Mark and Griselda. They preferred 
going upon horseback. Zelda had developed a great 
fondness for horses since sbe came to Maysville, par- 
ticularly for high-spirited, mettlesome ones. There 
was 2 half-quarrel between her and Mark this morn- 
ing, about the one she was to ride. She wishing to 
mount a fiery half-broken colt, named ‘ Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,” instead of the gentle trained animal which 
Mark led out for her. The young man had his way, 
however, exhibiting more firmness than one would 
have expected from him. Though yielding and gen- 
tle in the main, there was evidently iron under the 
cotton of bis character. : 

Griselda was not essentially yielding herself, 
though, in this instance, she had been obliged to give 
way. She was rather out of humor about it. As 
soon as she was mounted, therefore, she cantered off 
at a rapid rate, leaving her cavalier to overtake her 
ashe might. Even when that was accomptished, 
she would not turn her face towards him, and vouch- 
safed only curt answers to his pleasant speeches. 
Finding his efforts at conversation so illy received, 
he ceased talking altogether, and they rode on in ut- 
ter silence. They reached the mine considerably in 
advance of the party in the carriage. The ground 
here was broken and uneven, and littered with frag- 
ments of rock and ore to quite an extent around the 
mouth of the shaft, which had been sunk by the par- 
ties owning the mine, and with it, the money thus 
invested. 

‘ Dear me!” said Griselda, seated herself upon a 
piece of rock, which happened to have a tolerably 
slab-like surface uppermost; ‘1 wish the rest would 
come. I never was so lonesome in my life.” 

‘¢ We'll go back and meet the carriage if you like,” 
said patient Mark. 

“That is too much trouble.’”’ 

“‘ Well, then, here is Stillman Ronsdale coming. 
V’ll introduce him. Perhaps that will console you.” 

One of the Maysville factories was owned by Rons- 
dale and son. This was the son. He was a tall, 
handsome bearded fellow, well calculated, one might 
think, to console a pouting damsel who was troubled 
with lonesomeness. Griselda recovered her usual 
vivacity at once, though it was only to Ronsdale that 
she talked. To Mark she did not voucksafe 80 much 
asa word. He, by dint of biting his lipa and pawing 
up the debris around him in search of specimens, 
bore it for a while, but at length he strolled off leav- 
ing the two to converse at their pleasure. 

‘* What a fearful looking place this i+!” said Gri- 
selda approaching the mouth of the ehatt and looking 
down. ‘It makes me think of poor Stephen Black- 
pooland the Old Hell Shaft,” she added, shuddering. 
“ And yet the place has a sort of fascination for me, 
too. I’m more than half desirous of exploring 
the yawning cleft, in spite of my terror of it.” 

“That perhaps would be the beet way of dissipat- 
ing your terror. The horrors with which you invest 
the shaft are mostly imaginary. ShallI supply you 
with a torch, and guide you in the descent?” 

“+ ’m afraid I do not dare,” hesitatingly. 

«Then suppose we climb the hill yonder? If averse 
to deeps, you may enjoy heights. There is no finer 
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view in all Maysville than that from the top of Eagle 
Hill.” 

‘‘T have decided for descent inftead of soaring— 
just as people say, ‘Let me touch it that I may not 
dream of it,’ when they see anything uncanny. I 
am sure this spot will haunt my dreams, if 1 do not 
explore it. Where are your torches?” 

He had them at hand, having come prepared for 
entering the shaft. One of these, when lighted, he 
gave to Griselda. 

** Now take my hand,” he said. ‘‘ Farewell, sweet 
light of day. And yet I half suspect that we are tak- 
ing the sunshine along with us. Or is it only the 
illumination of your bright face?” 

“T suspect the light may be from the torches. I 
should never think of pitting my face against them 
in a place like this.’’ 

‘‘'To be sure we should speak well of the steed that 
carries us in safety, and of the light that is our only 
defence against Acherontean gloom.” 

**Can you fancy how those ple must feel who 
work all their lives underground? Tome it would 
be a living death.” 

“The most of those so employed have probably 
known no other life. Use makes their way of exis- 
tence endurable. Then it may be that the greater 
part are like Pope’s poor Indian, and ‘ To be content 
their natural desire.’ Yet I cannot believe that, 
either. Cram the human soul into never so smalla 
space, and still the aspirations that make or unmake 
usall will cause its wings to flutter. Though its 
motion be not flight, it is far enough from being 
mere animal content with the bare gift of existence.” 

“It is terrible, is it not, to think how many there 
are to whom existence ia no boon? J never felt the 
miseries that are in the world as Il donow. It seems 
almost that I myself belong to les miserables, and 
that in losing sight of day, I bave lost all that made 
life enjoyable—my own identity with the rest. You 
cannot think how strangely I feel.” 

“© You must be very imaginative, I think. There, 
now we are at the bottom of the shaft. You see it is 
nothing so very terrible, after all.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when they heard 
a deafening crash behind them, as of some ‘heavy 
masses falling. Trembling, and deathly pale, in the 
glare of the torchlight, Griselda clung to the arm of 
her companion. He was almost as pale as herself, 
though he affected to make light of ber terror. 

“It was probably a falling rock,” he said. ‘ You 
don’t know bow sounds are magnified by being pent 
into a narrow space. If you will wait here, I will 
bring you a report, I hope, that will make you laugh 
at your terrors.” 

“Don’t leave me alone. Let me go with you.” 

“1 think you had better stay. I will not be gone 
long.” 

Though he had spoken 80 hopefully, Ronadale en- 
tered upon his investigation with a heart full of 
dread. While coming down the shaft, he had noticed 
that at one point there was a wide fissure in the up- 
per ledge, which was filled up with earth and stones. 
It had occurred to him that some day this cleft might 
disgorge its contents, closing up the tunnel which at 
this point was very narrow. This, be feared, was 
what bad now happened. His fears were only too 
correct. On coming to this point, he found himself 
shut in by a solid wall. He leaned against it for a 
moment, groaning aloud. Then be began beating 
against it with his fist in various parts to test its 
solidity. At one corner, an upper one, it gave way & 
little, and he could see, or fancied that he saw, a light 
through thechink. He put his mouth to the gap, 
and hallooed loudly. Greatly to his surprise and de- 
light be was promptly answered by Mark Dennison. 

‘‘Ig it you, Ronsdale?” the latter asked, coming 
soon afterward to the other side of the chink. 

“Yes.” 

“My God! Where is Zelda?” » 

* at the bottom of the shaft.” 

“No I'm not,” interposed Griselda, who had ap- 
proached unobserved. “O Mark! can’t we ever get 
out of here?” 
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‘To be sure you can. I sawa pick and a spade in 
one of the deserted miner’s huts, jast now. I am 
going for them to dig you out. 1 shall not be gone 
long.” | 

It was perhaps fifteen minutes before they heard - 
him at work with the implements he bad mentioned. 
Lusty strokes they were with which he assailed the 
mass that had made them prisoners. \ 

“ Buried alive! That is what we should have been | 
if Mark had not heard you call,” said Griselda, | 
shaddering. | 

*‘} should bave struggled desperately, but it would 
certainly have been hard work, cutting through bere 
with only my bands to dig with,” replied Ronsdale. | 

In about half an hour, or it might have been 
longer, & passaze was opened large enough f-r the 
prisoners to craw) through. When their egress was 
effected, Mark, leaning upon his spade, looked up in 
Griselda’s face and burst out laughing. 

‘You must hava made a mistake, and used umber , 
instead of lily white, when you powdered your fice 
last,” hesaid. ‘‘And look, you have got the brown 
powder a!] over your dress, too.” 

Griselda had been on the point of bursting into | 
tears, but this heartless speech, as she felt it to be, 
after all she had undergone, stirred her anger, and 
saved her from the indu!gence of the melting mood. ' 
Casting upon Mark a scornfal glance, she gave her 
hand to Ronedale, and they presently emerged from , 
the tunnel, somewhat soiled as to their garments, | 
but thankful that it was no worse. Ronsdale led the . 
way toa little brook, where they washed their faces, 
and a clothes-b:ush of beech twigs was improvi-ed, 
which they successfully used upon each other’s gar- 
ments—laughing heartily while wielding the novel 
implement. e 

Griselda began now to wonder what had become of 
the rest of their party. Looking anxiously down } 
the road, she saw the carriage just coming in sight ; 
around a hill. 

“*Did you think we were never coming? We had 
a breakcown on the way,” Uncle Gabriel} called out 
as soon as he was within hailing distance. ‘‘N»> 
harm done, though. We’re all right as a trivet, 
now.” 

**So you have been having adventures, too,” said 
Griselda.” A remark leading naturally to interro- 
gatories, which drew from her the story of her de- 
scent into the shaft. 

**Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Dennison, wiping her eyes. 
“Only to think—but there, it isn’t best to think what 
might have been, is it, father?” 

“Think? No. We didn’t come here to think. 
Let’s enjoy ourselygs. Gracious, Susan, what are 
you wiping your eyes for? Now, you young folks 
scatter, and we old ones will set the pot a boiling. 
Ronsdale, you'll stay to lunch with us, of course.” 

Ronsdale declared that he should be most happy, 
and proposed to initiate the ‘‘ scattering,” which Ua- 
cle Gabriel had recommended, by climbing Eagle 
Hill. 

“T don’t think there is any chance of our being 
made prisoners there, Miss Griselda, though I am 
afraid you will hardly trust yourself to my guidance 
again.” 

“ Anywhere but underground,” laughed Griselda. 
And the pair started cff together. Mark Dennison 
saw them go—his lips set, anda dull, absent look 
upon his usually absent fuce. He roused himself al- 
most instantly, however, and invited Candace tu gu 
up the hill with him. 

** Will you come, too, Muriel?” he asked. 

But Muriel thought she would not go, blushing 
painfully as she uttered her indistinct denial. Her 
bashfulness was this girl’s torment. When the rest 
of the young people had gone up the bill, and the 
older ones were busy in building a fi:e fur boiling 
their coffce, she strolled off by herself, teeling dissat- 
isfied and miserable that she was so urlike her sis- 
ters. She was not a morsel envious. Oi the cuon- 
trary, she was proud of Dicie’s self possesse, lady- 
like ways, and of Zzlda’s beauty and sprightliness 
Not even for the sake of endowing herself woul! she 
have withdrawn one iota from their gitts, but if it 
had been possible, she would have apportioned some- 
thing to herself as well. Then she blamed herself for 
her discontent, thinking it did not matter much, af- 
ter all. She might be a great deal worse cff than 
she was. They all loved her at home. Her father 
took more pains to praise her than any of his other 
children, and her mother was usually very tender of 
her feelings, though she did now and then get out of 
patience. Then her sisters were very considerate, 
and did not often scold nor snub her. Yes, it was 
true she had no right to be miserable. On the con- 
trary, she bad everything—or almost everything—to 
be thankful for. If she lived many years, she would 
be an old maid, she supposed, but at lcast she would 
not be a sour and rancorous one. She would strive 
against selfishness and bitterness of spirit. She 
would cultivate charity and good-will toward all.” 
Her reflections were interrupted here by Uncle Ga- 
briel, who, with bis hands full of dry roots and birch- 
bark, almost ran against her. 

‘¢ Halloo, Mel! Running offalone? That isn’tex- 
actly the thing, is it? 1 shall have to call home the 
rest of my boys, and give you the pick of the lot. 
Don’t go off too far, or you might get lost. O, stop 
aminute, I have aletterin my pocket for you. I 
took it from the office just before we started. It was 
just like me to forget it. Mother says I shall forget 
my head some day, and I shouldn’t wonder if I did. 
I guess you’ll'have to pick my pocket for the letter, 
my hands are ao fall. It is in the outside coat pocket, 
the left one. Yes, thatisit. I don’t think you are 


| petted and admired. 


Mel langhed and blushed, and Uncle Gabriel trot- 
ted off with his fuel. Then the girl began studying 
the outside of the letter. The postmark and hand- 
writing were both unfamiliar. She cpened it in ner- 
vous haste, and a parrow folded paper fell out. It 
was a check for one thousand dollars, payable to 
Muriel Holland or order. She looked at it blankly 
for some minutes, before readiog the accompanying 
letter, which proved to be from an aunt whom she had 
never seen, but with whose name she had been chrig- 

id. 

“ I have always meant to leave a trifle in my will 
to my little namesake,” so wrote Mrs. Muriel Dacre, 
* buat it has jist occurred t» me that you are probably 
no longer ‘ little Muriel,’ but a grown-up young lady, 
and, it may be, thiuking of a husband. In that case, 
# little heipin the way of an outfit will not come 
amiss, 1 dare say. So, instead of waiting to give it 


| in my will, I send you now a check for one thousand 


dollars, and my blessing with it, my little girl, for in 
spite of your twenty years, I still cling to the idea of 
a little girl, when I think of Muriel Holland.” 

“O, how nice,” thought Muriel. ‘ Why, it will 
make me almost an heiress, and heiresses are always 
There is Linnie Marcy. She 
is as homely and awkward as I am, but she always 
gets attention enough wherever she goes. To be 
sure, though, she has fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars, while I have only one thousand. That makes a 
difference, I suppose. But it was real good in Aunt 
Muriel, was it not? And how glad 1 am that it did 
not come as a legacy, because I should have felt al- 
most that it was wicked to be glad, and now I can 
rejoice just as much as I like without grieving that 
anybody is dead.” 

In ber excitement she had walked herself out of 
breath; and now she sat down on the trunk of an 
up blown tree, whuse roots, and the portion of soil 
they had torn up with themselves, formed a parti- 
tion, shutting off a little wooded copse at whose en- 
trance she was. While resting herself here, Muriel 
began laying plans for utilizing the fortune of which 
she so unexpectedly found herself possessed. It 
would not qiite set her up as an heiress. She saw 
now the absurdity of that first wild idea, and laugh- 
ed at herself for it; but it might perhaps do even 
better for her than that. If she had any gift, except 
indeed for cookery, she believed it to be for painting. 
She al vays longed to try her power in that branch 
of art, but the fear of failure, the consideration that 
her father could illy affurd the expense, and her own 
native timidity, had kept her from speaking of her 
desire to any one. But now—now with the means ot 
gratifying her taste at command, she felt a sudden 
faith in herself stiffening up within her. 

“If I only could be somebody!” she thought, with 
a glowing cheek. ‘‘ Who knows that I may not be, 
yet? I never see a fine picture without feeling an 
itching of the fingers fur paint-brushes, and what- 
ever landscape I look upon, I am always putting into 
a frame in my fancy. And nowI can take lessons; 
and God bless you, Aunt Muriel, for your gift, and 
fur the blessing you send with it. What is that noise, 
I wonder? Somebody is coming this way.” 

Involuntarily she syrank in among the low-grow- 
ing bushes beside the torn-up tree, thus hiding her- 
self completely. Tue next moment she heard some 
one speaking; it was Mark Dennison’s voice, on the 
other side of the wall of roots and earth which shut 
ber in upon one side. 

“Why, Matt! Where did you come from? What 
does this mean?” she heard him say. 

‘*T suppose you can guess what it means,” retort- 
ed another voice, whose tones were rather thick and 

unsteady. 

*‘Tcan. You have b2en drinking again, Matt,’’ 
said Mark, with considerable sternness. 

‘* What is that to you?” 

Tt is less to me than it is to you, I know; but it 
is something to me since you are my brother. What- 
ever touches one of us t help touching the 
other.”” 

**T am glad to hear you say that.. You were al- 
waysa good fellow, Mark, and now I hope you’ll help 
me out of the confuunded pickle I’ve got myself into. 
I can’t ask father, and it would do no good if I did.” 

“You want money, I suppose.” 

** That I do.’’ 

** How much?” 

* A thousand dollars. I’ve got in deep this time, 
but by heaven, Mark! if you’ll give me a lift, now, it 
shall be the last time I call on you. I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf.” 

** A thousand dollars? You knowI have no way 
of getting it for you. I would do it if I could, though 
perhaps I ought not, even if I could. But it is no 
use of thinking of it, unless father—” 

“‘T tell you I can’t ask him. It would cut him up 
like the dence to know how I’m going on. And 
mother, too. You know how proud they have al- 
ways beenof me. I wont have it come to them.” 

“If you woul! only consider them as much when 
you are tempted to do wrong—” 

“Ido. lalways consider them. There’s a fate in 
it, I suppose. When we used to read in good books 
about wicked boys that brought their parents’ gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, I’d have scouted the 
idea of being one of them as quick as you. And I’m 
always meaning to set myself straight now, but some- 
how, the d—1 that isin me, or out of me—I can’t 
exactly locate the rascal—always makes fritters of 
my good resolutions. You know how it is. 





** The wor!d is all up-hill when we would do ; 
All duwn-hill when we suffer.’ 


just a clean slide from top to bottom, with not a root 
to catch hold of on the way. If I can’t get this 
money now, J shall touch bottom pretty suddenly.” 

** How do you expect me to get such a sum? I have 
no money. I might find credit for a hundred dol- 
lars, or such a matter, not for anything like this. I’ll 
tell you what I'll do, though, Matt. You are right, 
about the pride father and mother have in you. They. 
bave always been prouder of you than any other of 
us boys. I think they would feel it less if it were I 
thap you, and if you’ll be sure to keep out of trouble 
in future, I'll take this all on my own shoulders, and 
ask father fur the money.” 

*“*No, no, I wont stand that. 
first.” 

**O please don’t; and O Mark, here it is!” cried 
Muriel, who had rusted out from her hiding-place, 
unable to bear the scene any longer. She now stood 
befure the brothers, looking exceedingly scared, bat 
very much in earnest. Something which she held 
in her hand she gave to Mark. ‘It is just the sum 
you want,” she wenton. ‘‘And I’m so glad! It will 
have to be endorsed, but I can do that in half a 
minute after we get home, and I don’t care if I never 
learn to paint. I'd a great deal rather give it to—to 
—Matt, if only he’ll stop going to the dogs, and be a 
comfort to—to—you all.” 

At the end of this confused speech, she broke down 
and barst into tears. 

‘* But, Mel,” said Mark, taking the trembling girl’s 
hand, and making her sit down on the grass beside 
him. ‘* We have no right to take this from you. 
Your parents woul i not approve ~” 

**No one knows that 1 have it, and no one need 
know. You may borrow it of me, if you will feel 
better to have it in that way, though I don’t care for 
it in the least. I’d do anything to save Uacle Ga- 
briel and Aunt Susie from sorrow. And O, 1 do hope, 
—please Matt, don’t be angry with me, will you— 
but I do hope, for their sake and Mark’s, and—and 
yours, and everybody’s, that it really will be the last 
time.” ; 

“It shall, assure as there is a God in heaven,” 
said Matt Dennison, his accent strong and unwav- 
ering. 

*O, thank you,”’ returned Muriel, smiling bright- 
ly. Now 1 know that you wiil keep your promise. 
Now I shall feel quite easy about you. 1 mean 
about—or at least—~-” 

** Don’t try to remodel your words. Let me think 
that you do care a little about me, if you can.” 

**Taere now see whatI have done. I never can 
say anything as it ought to be said,” complained poor 
Muriel, flashing pitifully. 

** You are the only one who could think so, Mari- 
el,” replied Mark, ‘‘aud concerning this matter, you 
have spoken like an angel.” 

** Yes, like an angel, or like a good noble woman, 
which I take it is even better,’ Matt averred. ‘*‘ Now, 
my dear little friend, I will take your money as a 
loan, giving you my note for the amount. I shall 
work, as I never dreamed of working before, until L 
am able to pay it back to you. If I dared—being the 
man I am now—I would ask you to keep your heart 
whole for the manI shall be then. D» you think, 
Mariel, that you could have faith enough to wait 
for me?”’ 

**O, you don’t know what you aresaying. Nobody 
ever falls in love with me. I’m such a little goose, 
and so homely too. If you were sober—I mean if 
you were quite yourself—you would never think of 
such a thing.” 

**] am quite myself, and speak forth the words of 
truth and sobernese. If I am saved it will be 
through you. You are beautiful to me, and your gen- 
erosity is unequalled among women. Muriel. That 
means myrrh, does itnot? Itisa sweet name, and 
I shall like to think of itin the days of hard strug- 
gling that are tocome. I willnot ask you to bind 
yourself to me by any promise, but as sure as I live, 
and redeem myself from evil habits, I shall comean1t 
place at your disposal the man whom you have 
saved.” 

** You will soon forget this—and it is better that 
you should. You are mistaking gratitude for—but 
O dear me!—what ever will mother and the rest 
think has become of me?” And she male a sudden 
movement as if to go. Matthew Dennison caught 
her in his arms. He touched her bair caressingly, 
and bent down as if to kiss her; but he recoliected 
the last night’s debauch, and left her face untouched 
by bis lips. 

** Good-by, my little Muriel. Sometime we shall 
meet again, if God will,” he said; and then he let 
her go. 

Thus released, she scudded away like a startled 
fawn, avoiding a backward glance as carefully as if 
she were afraid of becoming a pillar of salt, a la 
Lot’s wife, if she looked behind her. 

The brothers stood mutely watching her until she 
was out of sight. Mark was the first to break the 
silence. 

** What will you do now, Matt?” he inquired. 

**T shall wait about here until you bring me the 
check with Muriel’s endorsement. Then I shall go 
back to Boston.” 

** Will that be wise?” 

7 think it will. My resolation is good for noth- 
ing if it cannot stand in face of the men who have 
been used to wind me round their fingers, like a tow- 
string. Blenkins and Hewitt shall see that I have 
added a backbone to my mental anatomy since their 
last dealings with me. I have Muriel—God bless 
her—to serve for, and that will make me steady, 
Then I shall remember that you were willing to 


I'll go to the dogs 








@ born pickpocket, Mel, any way.” 


When a fellow once gets to going to the dogs, it is 


take it all on your own shoulders. That will help to 


keep me up. It don’t seem now as if any such con- 
siderations would be necessary, but I know that 
when the temptations come I shall have to fortify 
mysolf. With God’s help I will succeed. I'll be a 
man yet, Mark, or I'l! die in the struggle.” 

Mark’s hand sougbt his brother’s, and their palms 
met in a strong pressure. If there were tears in the 
eyes of both, who is there to cry shame on them for 
their weakness? 

Muriel meanwhile bad found her way back to the 
main division of the party. Ronsdale and Zelda were 
leaning againet a tree in picturerque attitudes, and 
Candace sat at a little distance examining some spec- 
imens of ores by the aid of a pocket microscope, At 
any other tine Muriel would have shrunk away by 
herself, since the central figure in the group was a 
stranger. Now she boldly jyined her sistere. She 
seemed somehow to have gained i. self-respect since 
she had been able to render an important service to 
one in need. It was not lor g before Mark came back 
also, bringing a bucket of water which, it seemed, 
he had been sent to fetch from a distant epring. 
They all—or al! but Mariel at least—joined in rally- 
ing him upon his long absence, and Zzsida inquired 
rather scornfully, if he had ‘‘ met the naiad of the 
fountain and had stopped to make love to her.” 

“No,” returned Mark, “1 was told that Miss Naiad 
was not at home. I don’t quite believe it, though, 
for I found her chignon hanging on a tree, and of 
couree she would not go out without that.” 

He produced thereupon a wisp cf moss, golden 
green in hze, and matted into a shape resembling 
the prevailing style of chignon. 

** Mark ever found that on a tree. Undoubtedly 
he met the damsel hersalf, and she gave ithim as a 
love token,”’ affirmed Ronsdale, mischievously. ‘It’s 
an improvement, you see, upon the old-time keep- 
sake of a lock of hair.” 

‘It is more likely to have been a rope of the chig- 
non. Where, O whereis Pope?” cried Griselda. 


“* A sudden star, it shot through liquid air,’ 
quoted Ronsdale, gravely, 


‘And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 
The heavens bespangling with dishevelled light.’ 


You don’t know, Miss Zalda, what a wicked thought 
you are putting into my head,” eyeing her back hair 
keenly. 

“* What stuff!” 

“Is it? It is a very good match for your hair 
though,” retorted Ronsdale, imperturbably; upon 
which Griselda’s hands flew up to her head, pulling 
out bair-pin after hair-pin, and a heavy mages of dark 
brails came tumbling about her neck. 

“There. I think the match is a pretty good one,” 
she averred triumphantly. ‘* Now, Muriel, will you 
put these hair-pins in again for me? You see, sir, 
how much trouble you are making by your incre- 
dulity.”’ 

Muriel’s deft manipulations soon restored the dis- 
arranged locks to order. Tnen there came a call to 
lanch, which was eaten with an appetite. After- 
wards there was more strolling about, and this time 
Muriel did not refuse Mark’s invitation to accom- 
pany Candace and himeelf. 

**T like these days out of doors,” said Candace, her 
clear eyes lighting up. ‘‘I believe we should all be 
gainers by living unhoused a great deal more than 
we do.” 

** Tt makes one think, does it not?’’ interposed Ma- 

Tiel, with unwontea boldness, * of Cowper’s lines— 


* There the turf 
Smells fresh, and, rich in odorif rous herbs, 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxuries of unexpected sweets.’ "’ 


Candacs, looking up at her sister in surprise, noted 
an unwonted g!cw in Muriel’s face. 

*“ It is evidently good for you, Mel,” she said, with 
Ser peculiar haif-smile. ‘ You are blossoming out, 
I think.” 

A retort from Muriel to any persona! criticism was 
something quite unheard-of, but now she had actual- 
ly the bardihood to venture upon one. 

‘“*The production will be a chamomile-blossom I 
suppose,” she responded. 

“It will be something worth preserving, then,” 
said Mark. ‘The rose or the lily withers soon after 
it is plucked, and that is the last of it. Bat the 
fragrant chamomile is saved for its sterling qualities.” 

** All flowers are good in their place,” said Can- 
2230, seatentiou='y. gaia 

But while she said it and afterwards, she was puz- 
zling over the cuange in her sister, and thinking 
that perhaps if Muriel had been put torward a little 
more, she might have grown less shy and more self- 


When the time came for returning home, Griselda 

declared that she was going in the carriage. So Can- 

“dace rode with Mark, and Z:Ida sat ou the front seat 
of the barouche with Ronsdale at herside If Mark 
was dissatisfied with this arrangement he made no 
complaint. He was fallof gay good-humor during 
the ride, and to Griselda his manner lost none of its 
pleasantness after they reached home. 

Two or three days after this there came a letter 
from Matt. He tad given up coming home to epend 
his vacation. He was admitted to the bar, and had 
opened an (ffice in Boston. Uncle Gabriel and his 
good wife were greatly disappointed, but they ap- 
plauded the diligence of their eldest son. 

** The poor boy ought to have a rest,’’ said Aunt 
Sasie, wrinkling Gér brow at the thought of his prob- 
ab'e exhanstion from stady. 
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“1’)] risk Matt,” said Uncle Gabriel. “When I 
was a young man I shoul! have done jist as he is 
doing.” 

The same day he wrote Matta letter, brimful of 
paternal love and pride, though couched in qaaint 
and often homely phrases. He also enclosed a sum 
of money for bis ‘ boy’? tolive upon until his pro- 
fersion should begin to support him. 

Atter that day at the mines, Silliman Rnsdale 
was always at Griselda’s elbow, and ru‘vor soon 
bruited an engagement between them. Mrs. Hol 
land watched proceedings with interest, and, upon 
the whole, with satisfaction. Mark had transferred 
his attentions to Candace. The prospect was that 
two cf her daughters might ba provided for instead 
of one, and though not a mane ivreing mamma, she 
felt nevertheless 4 motherly anxiety to see her girls 
well settled in life. 

Bat Mariel— what was it that had come to Muriel? 
The change in her became more marked from day to 
day. She was evidentiy making great efforts t» get 
the batter of her ti nility. She begin, too, ts study 
the suljsct of dress, taking careful pains to attire 
herself becomingly, instead of thinkir-g, as tur.nerly, 
that anything woulido tor her. She kept much in 
the sunshine also, which she had b2en accustomed 
to avoid, on the plea that it was bad for her eyes, 
bat really bacause she fancied that a strong light 
brought out her plain face to vividly. The sallow 
tinge began to disappear from her complexion in 
consequence. Her system took a more healthfal 
tone. The redness vanished from her eyelids. Can- 
dace might say now and truthfully, that ‘Mel was 
blossoming out.” They all noticad the chang3, but 
no one thought 80 much of it as Grisel la, who, seek- 
ing the cause, j imped to the conclusion that Muriel 
had hopes of attracting Mark Dennison. Sie had 
seen that there was an understanding of some s:rt 
between these two, though Mark was mainly atten- 
tive to Candace. 

“Tf he is trifling with Muriel,” thought Griselda, 
with a suiden flaming up of her temper, “he shall 
smart for it. I must watch them closely. All is not 
gold that glitters, and this Mark Dennison may not 
be 80 saintly as transparent Uncle Gabriel and Aunt 
Susie think bim. There are those who have the art to 


* Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.’ ”* 


Accordingly she did watch Mark and Muriel, and 
disc »vered that they had ovcasional meetings, some- 
times in a summer-house at the end «f the garden, 
sometimes in an unfurnished apartment of the house. 
After these interviews there was always a vivid color 
in Mariel’s cheeks which was something more than 
her habitual bashfulness, Griselda believed. 

‘Muriel is 80 innocent—so unsophisticated. What 
if Mark Dennison is a scoundrel?” And it was with 
difficulty that Griselda restrained herself from burl- 
ing her suspicions at the young man in a torrent of 
repreach. 

Oae day Z:lda went to ride with Silliman Rons- 
dale, and they alighted at the silver mine for a little 
stroll. Tuey had no wish to explore the shef:; once 
was quite enough fur that, bat Griselda wanted 
some cones, and there were pines growing ia the lit- 
tle wooded copse, in the vicinity of the mine. They 
accordingly proceeded thither. While R nsiale was 
occupied in gathering the cones fur her, Z :lda’s dress 
swept against a piece of stained paper whica she un- 
thinkingly picked up. Its contents were blurred by 
repeated rains, but she saw that it was a letter to 
her sister Muriel, and she hastily thrust it in her 
pocket. 

When again at home, and in her room, in pulling 
out her handkerchief, she drew out with it the pa- 
per she had picked up. There were no secrets in 
the family that she kne vy <f, and she fslt no hesita- 
tion about reading the letter, though it was her sis- 
ter’s. Its contents surprised her greatly. It was 
from her Aunt Muriel Dicre, and bad been accom- 
panied by a gift to Muriel of one thousand dollars. 
What had become of this money then? Why had 
none of them heard about the gift? What so natu- 
ralas that Muriel—always so prone to rely upon 
another’s jadgment rather than her awn—should 
seek counsel from her family in relation to the in- 
vestment of such a sum? Yet this had not been 
done. There must be some mystery at the bottom 
of it. Was there a wrong as well? Griselda was 
strangely disquieted. She knew not what to think 
nor how to act. If she were to communicate her 
uneasiness to her mother or Oandace, they would be 
made unhappy too and perhaps to no purpose. Re- 
calling as well as she could the incidents of that day 
at the mine, she recol!ected that nearly all the while 
Mark was gone to the spring-and an unconscion- 
able time it was, too, she remembered—Muriel was 
also missing. It was in the vicinity of the spring, 
she remembered now, that she had picked up tbe 
letter. The apparent understanding between Mark 
and Muriel she could trace back distinctly to that 
day. Whatever the mystery might be, Mark Denni- 
son was certainly in it, and to him she resolved to 
appeal for enlightenment. Of lateshe had avoided 
Mark, and he had not sought her. Bat now he 
should hear from her, and to some purpose, t0. 


She dressed herself quickly, exchanging the dress | 
ae ‘is | in # long pressure, as if their palms had grown to- 


which she had worn to ride in, for a filmy muelia, 
and putting on rather less than her usual comple- 
ment of ribbons and other feminine prettinesres. 
Then she went down stairs, looking grimly deter- 
mined. She was fortunate enough to meet Mark 
Dennison in the hall. 

* | want to speak with you a moment,” she said, 





“Certainly. The parlor is occupied, I believe. 
Will you come in here?” leading the way to the un- 
used apartment whither Griselda had once or twice 
seen Muriel retreating with him. The room con- 
tained only two chairs. One of these Mark offered 
Griselda, but she would not sit down. He remained 
standing also, and leaning against the wall, looked 
at ber inquiringly. 

“* What do you know about this?” 

There was a very decide snap to look, tone and 
gesture, as Griselda thrust at him—with her question 
—the letter she had fuuud. Mark glanced over the 
paper, changing color us he possessed himself of its 
contents. 

‘* What am I supposed to know about it?” he in 
turn demanded, though less contidently than the 
other had spoken. 

‘* Muriel had a thousand collars with that letter. 
T want to know what has become of it. It is not 
like her to keep a matter of such importance hidden 
from her family, and I can only account for it by 
supposing that she has listened to evil counsel.” 

“And the evil counsellor is supposed to have been 
mys: lt.” 

** Who else could it have been? ‘Why are you al- 
ways coutriving to meet her secretly? I call you to 
an account, sir, for your dastardly conduct.” 

* Take care, Griselda. I am conscious of nothing 
in my conduct deserving of your epithet. It is bet- 
ter not to be hasty in making such accusations.” 

“T have not been hasty. I have borne and for- 
borne.” 

‘* Does any one but yourself know of this letter?” 

‘*No, but I shall tell my mother to-night.” 

“‘T do not fully understand what it is you would 
accuse me of. You are angry with me, I know, but 
do you, in your heart, believe me to be a base, un- 
worthy fellow?” ‘ 

He looked straight into her eyes as he said this, 
secking his answer there, bat she turned away 
qaickly. 

‘* What else can I think?” she asked, half-pettishly. 

** You are dodging the question. I want a plain 
* Yes’ or ‘ No.’” 

She did not mean to say it, but it came out in spite 
of her, ‘* No.” 

“ f am glad to hear you say that. Now, Griselda, 
I wili admit that I know something about this mat- 
ter. Just what I know, I am not now at liberty to 
state—or at least not unless I see that Muriel is likely 
to be seriously compromised. If possible it shall all 
be explained to your satisfaction within a week, per- 
haps in less time. Will you trust me until then?” 

** You mean that this is all to be kept a secret un- 
til your explanation comes, I suppose?” 

‘‘It is what I should like.” 

Griselda hesitated, her tace deeply thoughtfal, her 
foot beating the floor. Finally she said: 

‘*I wiil wait a week. Not a day longer.” 

‘Thank you, Griselda.” 

That night a letter went on its way from Mark to 
Matt. The former waited two days, and then began 
looking for an answer. It did not arrive the third 
day nor the fourth, and when the seventh came, the 
answer to Mark’s letter had not been received. 

“TI will wait a week; nota day longer,” Griselda 
had said, and the week was already gone. 

Mark was grievously troubled. ‘Why did not 
Matt write? Perhaps he had gone back to his old 
courses, and he—Mark—was to be left to bear every- 
thing alone. What was he to do? Could he betray 
his brother’s secret without permission? Yet how 
else was the affair to be explained, and Griselda sat- 
isfied?” Sometimes he thought he would tell the 
whole story to his father, and obtain from him the 
means of refunding Muricl’s money, but the recol- 
lection of Matt’s aversion to such a disclosure re- 
strained bim. Mark dearly loved his elder brother, 
in apite of bis faults. He could not bear to do any- 
thing to give him pain. The day waned andhe was 
still undecide i as t» what he should do. The cheer- 
ful Mark had grown strangely silent and moody. 
A!l noticed this, but none could tell why it was. 
Perhaps Griselda could Lave come nearer to the 
truth than any of the others, bat she kept her own 
counsel. She herself had lost somewhat in cheer- 
fulness, tuough she made a brave show of being in 
high spirits. She was not naturally patient, and 
this week of waiting had tried her a little. But it 
was ended now. ‘Towards evening, seeing Mark 
walking in the garden, she went out to meet him, 
her face stern and severe as on that day a week ago, 
though it is impossible to say what teelings of re- 
lenting she may have carried in her heart. Mark 
saw her coming and braced himself, as well as he 
could, for the interview. 

“ The week is up. I have come f:r your explana- 
tion,”” she said, concisely. 

Mark did not seem to have heard Ler. Some ob- 
ject at the garden gate riveted bis attention. He 
took a step or two to oue side to avoil an inter vening 
branch, and then looked sharply down the dusky 
walk. 

‘* Well, sir. Did you hear me?” from Griselda. 

“Yes, wait here a moment; I will briag you my 
explanation.” And he darted off down the path 
leading to the gate. Some one, valise in hand, met 
him on the way. Griselda saw the two clasp hands 


gether. Then they came slowly towards her, talk- 
ing earnertly, though in a low tone. She wondered 
what it all meant. 

‘* Griselda, this is my brother -Matt,” Mark an- 
nounced at hia returo. 

“Tam glad tosee you, Matt,” she said, offering 





severity in eye and tone. 





her hand. 


In spite of herself her face softened a little at sight 
of the handsome young lawyer. 

‘‘And so I think is Mark,’’ returned Matt, laying 
one arm across his brother’s shoulder. “‘He has 
been heavily accused, I hear, and on my account. 
It was Ito whom Muriel lent her money. I was 
near the mine that day when you visited the place. 
Ibad been misbehaving myself very badly—gam- 
bling and carousing—and I was heavily in debt. I 
asked Mark to get some money for me—one fhou- 
sand dollars. I ought to have known that it would 
be impossible, but I thought only of my own neces- 
sities, and would not hear of an appeal to father, be- 
cause I was so ashamed of myself. Then Mark of- 
fered to take it all on himself, like the generous 
brother he has always been, If I could let him do 
that, L should have been a hopeless case indeed, 1 
think. Your sister overbeard our talk, and came 
upon us suddenly with the offer of a check which 
she had jast receivei. Perhaps I did wrong to take 
it. But it was my only chance of salvation. It has 
saved me. I feel myself a new man. Now I am 
prepared to repay what I have borrowed. For a 
young lawyer, I have been most fortunate. A poor 
young man, who boarded at the same place as iny- 
self confided to me a property complication by which 
he was kept out of a large fortune. None of the 
lawyers would uadertake the case, bocause they 
thought the chances of success too small, and with- 
out success the young man could pay nothing for 
their services. I went into the matter, on condition 
that he should pay me a thougand dollars if I suc- 
ceeded. Well, I have got the thousand dollars. It 
is fur Muriel. Where is she? I can’t stay here 
another minute without seeing her. Ah, there is 
Muriel. My darling girl, lamcoming. lt is Matt, 
Muriel. Don’t be atraii.’’ 

The next minute be held the shy, palpitating girl 
in his arms, and this tima, it ia necessary, asa faith- 
ful historian to admit that he did not refrain from 
kissing her. 

** Does the explanation satisfy you?” demanded 
Mark. It was his turn to take a tone of severity now. 

“O yes!” replied Griselda, humbly. ‘ Forgive 
me for having doubted yoa, Mark.” 

**] don’c know whether I sball or not. Tell me 
first—are you engaged to Silliman Ronsdale?” 

‘Don’t you know, then? He is going to marry 
Ratta Willis. He toli me so when we first began to 
be friends. She came home last night, and I saw 
them riding out together this morning.” 

“Indeed! Ani Matt, I think, will marry Muriel, 
if your parents consent. Will you take a second 
slice from the same loaf and marry me?” 

** Will /? You have probably made the mistake of 
supposing that I am Candace.” 

* No, Zsida, I have made no mistake, unless it be 
in hoping that our foolish qiarrel may yet end in 
peace and love. Silliman RKonsdale has been your 
friend— Candace has been mine. She-has encour- 
aged me to hope when otherwise I might have de- 
spaired. Must it be ia vain that I love you so?” 

**1 -I don’t know.”’ 

* If you could oaly love me a little—” 

“© Well—what then?” 

“Then,” with a sudden change of countenance, 
“‘T should insist upon your tollowing it up by loving 
me with your whole heart ” 

‘*Which I do, Mark,’’ confessed Griselda, with 
crimsoning cheeks and averted eyes. 

They were married early in the following winter, 
but Matt and Muriel waited a year longer. The 
greater portion of this time she spent in painting, 
and her parloris now adorned by some fine studies 
of the young artist. If she were to give her mind to 
it, it is probabls tuat she might realiza her old aspi- 
ration, and “‘ be somebody,” or in other words ac- 
quire a reputation through her art; but she is satis- 
fied to have shown that she has artistic power, and 
now she cheerfully wicl.is the duster instead of the 
brush, and cultivates her talent for cooking rather 
than for painting. Matt is succeeding rarely in his 
profeasionu. He does not forget to whom he owes it 
atl, and very tender is he of bia young wife. 

Candace is sti!] Miss Hulland. She is committed 
to literature as a vocation. She, I think, will never 
marry. Muriel and Griselda have done well, bat, if 
St. Paul is to be believed, Candace has undoubtedly 
exceeded her sisters in well doing. You may not 
agree with Paul. There are those who do not. It 
cannot be denied, however, that he is good authority. 





CHILDHOOD. 


Let no man smile, in the self-sufficiency of his ac- 
quisition, at the perceptions of early, very early child- 
hood. Deep and rapturous are they, as some of those 
rare old springs of limpid water that bubble in brawl- 
| ing beauty to the earth’s service from rocky recesses 
| that never may sge the lightof day. To childhood all 
is real—that which appears to be, is. The little hand 
that, with no mental guiding notion of distance, 
outstretches to grasp the moon for ita silvery beauty, 
is but a type of the young mind that has made no 
moral comparison. Vividity of conception and abso- 
late faith in all they see, combined with an intuitive 
| and deeply philosophical judgment of gentleness or 
| harshness, wake up the early mysteries of human 
intellect; perception and moral education, acting 
and reacting in their thousands of afcer conditions, 
do all therest. Happy is that tiny lord of creation 
whose first tottering mental steps are guided by 

kindness. Woe, woe tw those who, with go sacred a 
trust as a human svul, fresh and unsullied from the 
' hand of its Maker, contided to them, abuse the con- 
| fidence of nature and betray their God. 








( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY HAIR. 


“2 
—_ 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 

O me, how many years my hands have drest 

These lightening lengths of hair: 
On happy mornings, when the brow they pressed 

Was uninscribed of care; 
By dimming daylight, when my fingers went 

In flutters through the strands, 
At thought of one whose glances would be bent 


Upon those braided bands. 








And ah, from hence a flower was gently torn, 
Which still I love the best— 

And, all a blissful evening, proudly worn 
On a beloved breast. 

O, does the sight of that pale pinky bloom, 
With its faint foreign scent, 

Recall to thee the brilliant festal room, 
My head before thee bent ? 


I know not. It waslongago. The pain 
Out of that wound is gone. 

Sole relic of the dream these locks remain, 
O’er which his hand was drawn. 

Bind them up plainly. Buds should droop no more 
Amid the lustrous coils; 

To these pale cheeks the rosy sprays of yore 
Would be ungracious foils. 


Bind them up softly. Tender eyes are wet, 
Far off in distant lands, 

Over the lock I gave, that cannot yet 
Be touched with steady hands. 

Bind them up calmly. More than mortal love 
Makes this poor head its care; 

Eyes that have wept, but weep no more, above 
Have numbered every hair! 


> 





THE STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 
A CAPITAL SIORY OF OLD IRELAND. 


THE SIEGE OF DUNBEG. 


AT the time of the ‘Great Rebellion” of 1641, 
there stood, in the ancient territory of Offaly, now 
the Qaeen’s County, in Ireland, two fortalices, some- 
what singularly circumstanced, both in local situa- 
tion and in the mora/e of their respective garrisons. 
Dunbeg, beld nominally for the king, but iu tra’h for 
the parliament, by Sir Simon Brabazon, a stout, 
testy old Englishman, with a garrison of fifty well- 
appointed rank and file, occupied the northern bank 
of a deep and wide bog, extending many miles into 
the woods on either hand. Oa the oppcsite bank, at 
about three quarters of a mile distant, stood the rival 
castle of Dunmore, also held nominally for bis ma- 
jesty, but, in truth, for ‘Oar Lady and Koger 
Moore,” by the warden and retainer of Sir Theobald 
Verdon, a young knight of the Pale. Between Sir 
Hugh Verdon, the father of the present captain of 
Dunmore, and his Roundhead neighbor, there had 
been many bickerings and contentions; and Sir 
Theobald, on returning from his travels, after his 
father’s death, found himself separated from his 
neighbors, not only by the obstacle of the bog, which 
has bsen mentioned, and which was usually impas- 
sable nine mouths out of twelve, but by a rankling 
and insuperable personal dislike. The gradge of 
Sir Simon, however, was by no means participated in 
either by Lady Brabazon, whose tendencies were 
strongly Royalist, or by their only child, Lucy Bra- 
bazon, woo more than once, by the banks of the 
placid Boyne, had wandered at eve, listening, iu fact, 
to the vows of the identical gallant and eusamored 
knight in question. A protracted visit of the young 
lady at the residence of one of the nobles of ihe Pale, 
hard by the banks of that famous river, whose mur- 
murings have mingled with the tendernegses of so 
many lovers, may perbaps account for the fact, that 
affairs at Dunmore had latterly received littie atten- 
tion from Sir Theobald Verdon; and the garrison 
there, c usisting wholly of native Irish of the clan 
O'Dompsey, were left, in a great measure, to form 
their own opinions, and pursue their own course, in 
reference to the exciting events just then going for- 
ward. Some intimation of this untoward attachment 
had reached Sir Simon, and a peremptory recall had 
brought Lucy Brabazon back to the parental roof, 
with a heart no longer her own, shortly before the 
events which are now to b> narrated. 

** Lady Brabazon,” said Sir Simon, taking down a 
clumsy telescope from his only serviceable eye—it 
was a dark day in December—'‘if my eyesight don’t 
deceive me, that Teague of a warden and bis wood- 
kerne are about some mischief in Dunmore.” 

“ Why, Sir Simon, what do you see?” 

“ He has mounted his fourth piece of cannon on the 
north flanker; a villain with a vengeance! He 
doesn’t mean to salute us here with a twelve pound 
shot, I hope?” 

“A twelve-pound fiddlestick, Sir Simon, Don’t 
you know they are but demi-sakers of four, as you 
often saw in Sir Hugh’s time.” 

“By ——, madam, I believe it was a delusion which 
that Malignant practised on me, to put me off my 
guard. ’Tis atwelve-pounder, | see, if it bea gun 
at all” 

‘Tis the mist which magnifies the object. Look 
you, Lucy, and tell ur; can you see anything at this 
distance over the parapet of Danmore?” 

* Tamph!” said Sir Simon; ‘she'll not see what 
she d wish to see over the parapet of Danmore; bat 
I tell you both, ladies, that the heads of certain 
traitors wil! be seen, before all is done, over the par- 
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still in time to make the attempt before daylight; if 
we succeed in getting them across, we will hide them 
in the copse on the edge of the bog, with a suflicient 
guard, until O’Neill and O’Dempeey arrive. If we 
find that we cannot get them over, why, we must 
only turn back and wait for better times.” So say- 
ing, he put himself at the head of a chosen body of 
the garrison, who awaited bim in the courtyard with 
ropes and tackling ready to execute his farther or- 
ders. A gang of twelve men being allotted to each 
gun, the pieces of cannon, four in number, were 
slowly and quietly dragged out of the fortress, along 
the grass-grown causeway that skirted the bog, to 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile. Here the 
morass was narrower and firmer than between the 
castles, but still presented a wide, and apparently 
insuperable obstacle to the turther progress of heavy 
carriages. 

Cormack’s prudence and forethought bad, however, 
provided the means of making the attempt to the 
greatest advantage. At the point where it was pro- 
posed that they should enter on the soft ground, a 
quantity of timber, felled that evening in the acja- 
cent wood, was deposited. The trees were cleared of 
their branches, and cut of an even length, so that, 
when laid side by side on the surface of the morass, 
they formed a sort of planked causeway, extending 
about ten yards into the bog like a broad pier pro- 
jecting into the sea. Oa this the guns were dragged 
in succession and ranged abreast, so that, when 
drawn up at the extremity, they occupied only the 
forward half of the platform, leaving the timbers of 
the remainder to be lifted from their beds behind, 
and again laid duwn in front; this being done, the 
guns were sbifted forward another five yards, and 
the portion first occupied now furnished the materi- 
als of a fresh stage still further on. Thus, by suc- 
* cessive transfers and replacements, the cannon des- 
tined to batter the walls of Dunbeg gradually gained 
the centre of the morass, which had hitherto been 
considered that castle’s chietest de‘ence. But the 
shifting floor on which they rested had now more the 
appearance of a raft at sea than of a planked cause- 
way constructed on land; for, at each succeeding 
stage of its advance, the timbers inclined more and 
more from the level, now sinking to the right, and 
again to the left, as the inequalities of the surface, 
and the varying degrees of the consistency «f the 
morass, yielded to or resisted the pressure in differ- 
ent degrees. 

The plashy expanse around had become now 
so saturated with rain, that the torrents, which 
still continued to descend from the sky, no longer 
soaked into the spongy soil, but lay in pools, or 
overspread the level surface like a shallow lake; add 
to this the pitchy darkness and the vivlence of the 
winter wind dashing the showers in their faces, and 
it may easily be supposed that it required all the 
confidence of the men in their captain’s courage and 
resources, and all Cormack Oze’s conviction of the 
necessity of perseverance and exertion on his own 
part, to keep these adventurous navigators of the fen, 
if they can so be called, from fainting from their se- 
vere and incessant labor. Still the design was so 
bold and ingenious, the means so simple, and hither- 
to the success so complete, that feelings of congrat- 
ulation and pride more than counterbalanced the 
pain of fatigue and the dread of failure; and the 
men, although working up to their middles in mud 
and water, could scarcely be refrained from breaking 
through the necessary silence, with jests and cries of 
encouragement at every lift of a heavier log or long- 
er pull at the ropes by which they dragged their can- 
non forward—“ Lift, my sons! lift together,” cried 
one; “ every atteh you shoulder is the coffin of a 
churl.” 

“ By this bog! then, that has the best part of one 
in mourning for him,” another would reply, ‘he’s a 
weighty corpse that’sin the same coffin; and be’d 
need to be a near friend of my own, I can tell you, 
Shawn acushla, to get me to be one of his bearers 
from this to Kilimeilar.” 


adecent burying—” 

“ Dar m’anim, 80 you may well say, Thady; and 
if he likes a deep grave, he can have it to his satis- 
faction; the bog here is as soft as the bottom of the 
cream-crock.” 

‘* Use your legs for churnstafts, then, Nocher dear, 
and see if you wont soon get your brogues full of 
butter.” 

“Och, Thady darling, I’m afraid that unlucky eye 
of yours has spoiled the churning.” 

‘By the hand of my body! Nocher M'Daniel, if 
it wasn’t that I’ve this lump of a cran on my shoul- 
der—and you to cast up my eye to me—”’ 

Aboo ! keep silence,” interrupted Cormack; ‘ the 
churl’s sentinels are within less than half a mile of 
us. Keep the floor level, mo h'oya, or the guns will 
slide off.” 

“It wont stay level, captain; the gun at this side 
has slipped twice, and it is as much as we can do to 
keep it from going over,” replied one of the men in 
& Voice of suppressed alarm. 

“Make haste with fresh timber,’’ cried a voice at 
the same moment from the front, “the stage has 
sunk at this side a foot.” 

“ Hold on by the guns, boys,” exclaimed Cormack, 
“lash them together, carriage to carriage; we must 
save the guns, though we prop the platform with our 
shoulders.” 

“Captain! captain! we can hold on no longer,” 
cried the first speaker; and immediately after was 
heard the rush of the piece of cannon as it slid off 
the stage, in spite of the struggles of a dozen men to 
detain it; the quagmire received its prey with a 





‘* He’s a heart of oak, anyhow, boys, and deserves | 





sluggish gulp, and the gan with ite carriage disap- 
peared almost instantly. 


‘* Hold on by the guns that remain,” shouted Cor- 
mack, in an agony of alarm, 





be aiding and assisting the said earl, in whatever 
manner he shall require of you, at any time within 
ten days of the date of these our letters- patent, your 


“So, by Saint George! [ am here in a pleasant 
case!” exclaimed the astonished and indignant gov- 
| ernor; “stripped of my garrison, at the very moment 





“We must turn back commission of military governor and warden of our | 1 want them most! Left with my cook and my but- 


with what are left—haul them back to this end of | fort of Danbeg notwithstanding; and whereas it | ler to defend his majesty’s castle, belike with drip- 


the platform.” But, as he spoke, the black edges of | 
the bog were seen rising over the timbers on ee | 


hath been represented to us that Sir Theobald Ver- 
don, knight, sometime governor of our castle of Don- 


side, and the soft peat began to break down and over- | | more, is evilly affected towards our government, | 


spread the floor itself. “ Off, boys, off, every man cf 
you! it is our weight that is sinking them!” he cried, 
leaping into the morass, in the vain hope of lighten- 
ing that which was already half sunk. ‘Set your 
shoulders to the ends of the timbers,” he exclaimed ; 
**down on your knees and bellies, and shoulder then 


blessed Kieran, help to save the guns! O boys— 
brave men—sons of Dempsey!—for the honor of the 
name—for the love of the clan—for the credit of the 
chief—for the glory of God and all the saints—heave 
like sons of fortunate fathers! O blessed saints! 
we'll be disgraced forever; they’re sinking deeper 


every heave! Oqueen of heaven! only look at this ' 


—they’re up to the axletrees in spite of all we can 
do! It is the timbers that have parted below them, 
aud they’re sinking through like lead—the naves 
are covered, they’re gone, ani we’re disgraced for- 
ever! Dioul, dioul, dioul’ diowl!”’? And he wrung his 
hands in detpair, as the breech of the last gun 
heaved up, and then sunk forward with a sullen 
dive; and the last of the boasted artillery of Dun- 
more disappeared in the black fathomless depths of 
the morass. 

But just upon the completion cf this disaster, 
day broke, and showed the adventurers to one anoth- 
er, pale, dripping, half foundered, besmeared with 
the black soil, their limbs stiff with cold, and con- 
sternation painted on every feature. Careless of ex- 
tricating hiwse!f, Cormack Oge stood up to the knees 
in the quagmire, gazing with eyes of despair on the 
spot where the last of his hopes had deserted him. 
“YT wish [ was sunk with them!” he exclaimed. “I 
have brought you all to shame; ’tis disgraced for- 
ever you all are, through my means; but I’ll die be- 
fore I seemy kindred dishonored!” And be rushed 
forward to cast himself headlong into the deepest of 
the quag. But James of the chisel, who happened 
to be standing nearest to him, seized him by the belt 
with both hands, and held him back. 

“Captain, astore,” said the chief carpenter; 
** never be so cast down for the loss of three or four 
honeycombed demi-sakers. By the helve of my 
hatchet! if the kindred will but keep the secret, I’d 
engage to frighten Danbeg into a surrender with the 
four that I made out of the long pump last night! 
May I sink where I stand, if any one would know 
them from the real metal three yards off. They’re 
light enough, I’m sure, and the devil’s in it entirely 
if you can’t get them through the bog. By haft and 
helve! captain, it’s what I would have you to try; 
there’s no need to say a word of it to O’Dempsey. 
We have them realy on the edge of the bog when he 
comes; and, I’ll stake my life for it, old Brabazon 
will hang out the wiite flag the minute he sees them 
drawn up before his wall. May I never die, if they 
don’t frighten the very lifs out of him; they look as 
good as twelve-pounders at the least, every gun of 
them.” 

‘* But, Chisel, what would O’Neill say, if he found 
we were making game of him?” 

*¢ Devil may care what be says! We’ve done what 
we could, and, if it comes to the worst, we are ready 
to make the best breach we can with picks and 
sledge-hammers.” 

‘‘ But O'Dempsey will be disgraced, and he brag- 
ging as he did of all that he would do, before Roger 
Moore and all the nobles.” 

*¢s Never fear, captain. If we take Dunbeg, O’Demp- 
sey can afford them a laugh; and take it we will, or 
I'll sink my tcol-box five fathom deep in Logher- 
more, and never ask to be called Shames-a-t’sisual 
again.” 

‘By my hand! then, Chisel, I hardly see what 
else we can do; and, sure enough, it is deeply my- 
self is indebted to you for the device. The scheme is 
@ good one surely, and if it prospers, our fortunes 
are made without doubt; if it fails, Dar m’anim, we 
are no worse than we were. Come, then, Mo h’oga, 
there is no uss in staying here, Shames-a-t’sisual has 
struck out a plan that I’ll tell you of when we get to 
Danmore; and, with the help of God, if you but 
behave yourselves discreetly till to-morrow night, 
for all that has come and gone yet, Dunbeg will be 
our own, though all the gune in Ireland were at the 
bottom of the sca.” 

Slowly and with difficulty the adventurers now 
extricated themselves from their awkward position, 
but not until they had discovered that, in the dark- 
ness, they had pussed a safer passage. This was now 
carefully marked out as they retreated, and about 
sunrise the weary and dripping kinel O’Dempsey re- 
gained their gates. 

Shortly after these events had taken place in the 
bog of Tullymore, the governor of Dunbeg was arous- 
ed from his morning slumbers by the arrival of a 
well-spattered messenger, with despatches from the 
Lords Justices. Sir Simon, throwing his nightgown 
over his shoulders, broke open the packet, and, sit- 
ting on his bedside, read, under the great seal which 
was impressed on the corner of the enclosure, a8 
follows: 

‘¢For the honorable hands of Sir Simon Brabazon, 
knight, governor of our fort of Danbeg: 

“Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 
Whereas we repose entire contidence in the zeal and 
loyalty of our trusty and well- beloved James Ear! of 
Ormond; these are to signify our pleasure that you 








these snall be your warrant to require the present 
warden or garrison of our said castle to deliver the 
same into your hands, to be held by you, or by such 
warden as you shall please to appoint, for and on 
bebalf of the king’s majesty as aforesaid, until our 


| further pleasure in this matter be made known to 
up for the love of God. O holy Virgin, hear us! 0 | ‘ 


you. ° 
“J. BORLASE, W. PARons, J. TEMPLE. 


**Given at his majesty’s castle of Dublin, this 15th 
of December, 1641.” 


‘Sol Lady Brabazon,” cried Sir Simon, tossing 
the letter to hia scarcely awakened spouse, ‘‘ see how 
the man your daughter likes and you approve of has 
turned out at last. I said so from the first; 1 knew 
him to be a traitor descended of a race of traitors; I 
told you so from the first, and see now whether I 
wasn’t right. Hilloa! Watkins, my buff coat and my 
laced boots; have the white feather fixed in my 
cocke:l hat, and get my state saddle-cloth and hol- 
sters brushed and furbished. I will show this Teague 
of a warden how the governor of a British fort 
ought to turn out to a morning parade. 1 will teach 
him a new tune to his matine. I will instruct 
him—” 

“For Heaven’s sake! Sir Simon, what does all 
this mean?” cried Lady Biabazon, sitting up in bed 
with the open paper in her hand. ‘ What has the 
Earl of Ormond to do with our neighbor the poor 
Irish warden? O, bless my soul! I see it now,” she 
exclaimed, as the name of Sir Theobald Verdon 
caught her eye lower down, and she becawe pale and 
flushed again, as she hurriedly read the remainder 
of the letter, while Sir Simon continued his triumph- 
ant preparations. 

** You sce it now, Lady Brabazon!” he cried, while 
he buckled on his sword. ‘I saw it all the time;.1 
saw it from the first, though I have but one eye, 
Lady Brabazon, and you have two.” 

‘* Well but, Sir Simon, atter all, it is no more than 
a representation—‘ Whereas it hath been represented 
to us.” And then again they do not say he is in re- 
bellion, but only ill-disposed, ‘evilly affected to our 
government—’ their government!” 

‘6 Yes, their government, Lady Brabazon, and why 
not? They are the representatives of King and Par- 
liament of England.” 

** Well, well, Sir Simon, I will not dispute the 
point; but you see this is no more than representa- 
tion, and perhaps mis-representation against poor 
Sir Theobald.” 

‘* Miss or master, Lady Brabazon, it settles the 
representation of one miss that I know of, at all 
events.” 

“I vow, Sir Simon, you look upon your daughter 
more like a borough, to be bestowed on any favcrite 
that will pay you for his privileges, than as a reason- 
able being that is to have a willof her own inthe 
election.”’ 

‘Madam, I hate politics; and as to payment, I 
trust you don’t mean to insinuate—” 

**O, Heaven forbid! Iam sure Colonel Coote is a 
most honorable person; and I am quite sure, my 
dear, 1 never meant to hint that you were influenced 
in wishing the match by any motives unworthy the 
kindest and best of men—but indeed, my love, poor 
Lucy is so averse—” 

‘¢‘ Lady Brabazon, you are a mistress of the art of 
war, but I’d have you to know you have an old sol- 
dier to deal with. When you commence operations 
with a ‘ my dear ’ before breakfast, I know that you 
are breaking ground for a regular siege; when this 
is followed by a‘ my love’ I perceive that you have 
already run your first parallel, and will soon proceed 
to constract your breaching-battery, under cover of 
a kiss or a equeeze of my hand; but I wont be taken, 
either by assault or capitulation. You may draw off 
your forces, Lady Brabazon, and while you are mus- 
tering them for an after-dinner attack, I will pro- 
ceed to make Master Teague beat his chamade by a 
very different series of approaches.” So saying, Sir 
Simon made an orderly retreat, in spite of a whole 
detachment of smiles and flying glances sent to in- 
tercept him; and, with his letters in his hand, de- 
scended to the courtyard, where his garrison were 
already mustering on early parade. Just asthe gov- 
ernor had taken his place in front of the line, ready 
to give the word to march, another panting courier 
galloped up to the gates, with asecond packet for the 
honorable hands of Sir Simon Brabazon. It ran 
thus: 


“After my hearty commendations. The letter of 
my Lords of the Council, which by their promise 
should be in your hands, will be my warrant for re- 
quiring the attendance of all the foot-soldiers of your 
garrison, except only those on actual duty as sen- 
tries, on his meajesty’s urgent service, to-morrow by 
noon, at the cross of Killmeiler. I am loath to have 
one of his majesty’s castles so poorly garrisoned ; 
but, trusting that your own domestics and the usual 
sentries will be a sufficient force to secure you against 
any sudden attempt of the mere Irish of your neigh- 
borhood, and commending to you the bearer hereof, 
who is instructed to impart to you his best counsel 
and assistance, I remain, your loving friend, 

** ORMOND. 

«“ Given at my camp at Jamestown, this 16th De- 

cember, 1641.” 


ping-pan and ladle, against twenty miles of acountry 
, owarming with rebels! deprived of my command 
! when another hour wovld make me master of the 
two fortresses in Leix! It is not to be endured. I 
| Will bring Lord Ormond to an account for this in- 
| jurious conduct—If will, by Heaven! And you, sir, 
| whom be takes it upon bim to commend to me,” 
turning angrily on the new-comer, ‘‘ what counsel 
have you fur me? What do you propose to do, to 
save his majesty’s castle from the dangers t! at you 
see surround it on every side?” 

‘Let me counsel you to keep your temper, Sir 
Simon,” said Lady Brabazon’s voice from the win- 
dow above. 

‘* Madam, mind your own sffairs,” replied the an- 
gty governor, and gruffly shifted his position. 

‘*Any poor assistance I can render, Sir Simon Bra- 
bazon, is heartily at your service,” said the bearer of 
the despatches, not seeming to notice this disagree- 
able interlude; ‘‘and if a sentry or two more than 
are usually on guard in Danbeg be any object, I shall 
not boggle at stretching my authority a little in 
leaving them behind.” 

‘*Sir, you speak reasonably and to the purpose, 
and I wiil be happy to make your acquaintance; 
but you willacknowledge, sir, that it is an unex- 
alupled hardship for a governor of one of his majssty’s 
casties to be left, as [I said before, to defend his 
charge with no better garrison than a corps cf cooks 
and kitchen wenches; and if my Lord of Ormond 
deprive me thus ¢f my forces, ho-v, 1 pray you, am I 
to execute the commands of the Lords of the Coun- 
cil? Think you, sir ” (handing him the open letter), 
**that I can both defend Dunbeg and take Dunmore 
at the point of the dripping-pan?” 

‘‘Take Dunmore, Sir Simon!” repeated the stran- 
ger in a tone of surprise; ‘I thought Dunmore was 
also a royal garrison.’’ 

‘Neither royal nor loyal, sir, I can assure you; 
and if you would assure yourself, read that letter of 
the Lords Justices.” 

‘“* Why, how is this?” exclaimed the stranger, as 
he ran his eye along the paper; ‘‘ here is some mis- 
take, Sir Simon. I have reason to know—that is, I 
have heard and believe—that Sir Theobald Verdon 
is in arms for the king.” 

*‘You have been misinformed, then, sir, I can 
avouch it to yon. His conduct has for a length of 
time been very suspicivuus; the motions of his gar- 
rison throughout the last week, in particular, have 
been most alarming to well-disposed persons. Look 
yonder, sir; you can see, even at this early hour, a 
party of his savage reparees returning, doubtleas, 
from some marauding excursion against the peaceful 
subjects of the country. How am I to deal with 
these pestilent neighbors, I pray you, if I be left 
without means offensive or defensive? Why, sir, 
for aught I know, this Teague «f a warden may take 
it into his cracked pate to march his s° ge crew 
against Dunbeg itself, before sunset!” 

‘““Tusb, Sir Simon! Captain Dempsey is better 
instructed; if your only apprehensions be from that 
quarter, I can guarantee you a sound sleep to- 
night.” 

“ Bat, sir, I will not sleep upon any man’s guar- 
antee! See you what a stir there is in the nest of 
hornets! I tell you, sir, were it not that a good half- 
mile of the bog of Tullymore lies between me and 
those heavy sakers that you see bristling on the ras- 
cal’s rampart, I would rather give you the right 
hand off my body than a single man out of my gar- 
Tison.” 

** You may be easy on that score also, Sir Simon; 
you know the bog is totally impaassable for cannon, 
as the woods at this season are, for either man or 
horse.” 

‘‘Are you from this part of the country, sir?” de- 
manded Sir Simon, looking at the stranger sharply. 

‘From within a mile of Maryborougb,” was the 
reply, in a careless tone. 

“ You know the country well, 
governor. 

**T bave often hunted throngh it with old Sir Hugh 
Verdon, when he kept house in Dunmore.” 

** You might have hunted in better company, sir,” 
gruffly replied the governor; then added, half solil- 
oquizing, ‘‘ he was my bitter enemy.” 

** You do him wrong, Sir Simon; on my honor, 
you do!” exclaimed the stranger, with greater ani- 
mation than he had yet exhibited. ‘‘I have often 
heard him say—’”’ 

‘“‘No matter what you bave heard him say, sir,”’ 
interrupted Sir Simon, as be twitched himself round, 
to cast another suspicious glance on the walls of 
Danmore. ‘ Look yonder, sir, and tell me what you 
think of that?” 

‘The knaves do seem to be bent on some mis- 
chief,” said the stranger, thoughtfully, as he sur- 
veyed the opposite fortress for some minutes in 
silence. At length he took down his band, with 
which he had shaded the rising sanlight from bis 
eyes, and said, ‘‘ It is only the morning parade; yoo 
need be under no apprehension from your neighbors 
of Dunmore to-day; their warden is absent.” 

‘* How do you know that?” sharply demanded the 
governor. 

“Captain Dempsey never permits the parade on 
the esplanade betore his windows.” 

“ You seem well acquainted with their discipline, 
sir,” said Sir Simon, again eyeing the stranger with 
considerable earnestness. 


sir,” persisted the 
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exclaimed the younger lady. 

** Why, Lucy, as the governor never saw me but 
once, I hai little difficulty in keeping up my disguise 
“—besid: 8, my dear girl, I kept at his safe side all the 
time.” 

‘*But what mean these extraordinary prepara- 
tions? Yuu surely do not expect that we will have 
occasion to make serious use of the absurd figures 
outside?” asked Mies Brabazon. 

**Spare me, dear Lady Brabazon! Lucy, forgive 
me! It was the only device I could imagine to gain 
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THA FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








**T recollect the routine of garrison duty in old 
Sir Hugh’s time,” replied the stranger, apparently 
unconscious of the pointed manner of the governor. 
** We have no time to lose, however, Sir Simo,” he 
added; ‘‘we should have been upon our march ere 
now. I see you mount oue sentry on your (raw- 
bridge, and another on the turret, with two on guard 
in the barbican, which makes on duty four in ail. [ 
shall leave you half a dozen men, which will, I think, 
be a sufficient force fur the security of the plac», till 
the return of your garrison, as that will certainly be 
before sunset to-morrow. Should you think it ne- 


ceasary to make the usual show of a force within | 


your walls, I will be glad to instract your people how 
to turn their resources to the best advantage.” 
**How do you mean, sir? What morecan we do 


if we be attacked, than stand at our posts, till we are | 


shot or cut down?”’ 

To tell yon the truth, Sir Simon, from what vou 
mention to me, and from the aspect of things in this 
neighboring fortress, I think it would not be unad- 
visable to hang up a few red jackets here and there 
about your embrasures; a dozen military caps set 
upon poles behind the parapet, and shifted occasion- 
ally along the platform, would at all events do no 
harm, and might perhaps deter ill-disposed persons 
from looking too lightly on your defences. If you 
will instruct your storekeeper to show me your stock 
of military clothing and accoutrements, while the 


men prepare for their march, I doubt not but I coald . 


give some of the kitchen wenches you mention an 
hour or two’s profitable employment in putting to- 


gether a tolerable corps of steady men for your bat- | 
tlements, fellows who may fall, but who wil! never . 


run away.’’ 
“ Ha, ba, ha!—ho, ho, ho!” cried Sir Simon—*“ ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ba!l—Seud Lady Brabezon here—send 


| have been doing!” cried Lady Brabazon, ‘and , could they ever have got over; or what is to become train of gallo-glass, were riding side by side throngh 


where on earth have you been hiding, when all the 
world are asking what has become of you? We were 
told, first, that you had joined the northern puri- 
tans; and next, that you were with Ormond for the 
king; and now there low fellows of the Council in- 
sinuate that you have taken arms with the rebel 
lords of the Pale, and would have Sir Simon to garri- 
son your castle on their behalf; ‘*but,’’ she added with 
a smile, “if you runaway with all our soldiers, as 
you threaten, Sir Simon, however secure in the 
strength of his letters-patent, will find some difficul- 
ty in marching his new levies to take possession.” 

“When I return, Lady Brabazon, I will be at 
| liberty to tell all; and, Lucy, when I next come to 
_ Danbeg, I will not need a disguise; but I am pledged 
to secrecy and despatch at present. I am engayed 
on a@ service of the utmost importance; and although 
I have enough to make me most uneasy about the 
state of affairs at Dunmore, I dare not delay even to 
visit my own people. This much, however, I way 
say,” he added with mournfu! earnestness, * that, 
| whether I ever return to explain myselt more fully 
or not, the few dear friends who value my 
memory—”’ 

Just then the voice of Sir Simon was heard in the 
courtyard, ‘So ho, ye sluts! how goes on the manu- 
facture? Howmany recruits have ye turned ovt of 
hands, Lady Brabazon? See that they be tall tel- 
lows, ye baggages—such as will do your handiwork 
some credit—able-bodied knaves, ye jades—strapping 
fellows, every mother’s son ot them--ha, ha, ha!” 
At the first sound of the governor’s voice, Lady 
Brabazon opened a side door, and pressing Sir Tneo- 





| bald’s hand, while Lucy gave him a silent adieu with 


her eyes, pushed him gently into the courtyard, and 


' turned to meet her husband. There was more bit- 


here Miss Lucy Brabazov, aud all her maids, with , terness than hilarity in poor Sir Simon’s laugh, 


all their needles anid thimbles. Lady Brabazon! 
here is a valiant gentleman who ie going to run away 


with your garrison, but before he leaves you to the | 


tender mercies of Master Teague, who I think is 


about to pay you a visit, he will teach you the secret | 


of manufacturing as pretty a family of tall fellows 
for his majesty’s service, as the heart of a loyal lady 
could desire! ha, ha, ha! Come on, ye hussies; fol- 
low him to the storehouse, ye jades, and let me find 
that you profit by his instructions, while I see to the 
proper equipment of these poor fellows of my own, 
for their approaching journey.” And he kfc the 
stranger surrounded by a group of wondering and 
tittering females. 

The stranger, with a better grace than might have 
been expected, followed his conductresses to the 
depository of the military stores, and gravely selected 
the necessary uniforms, and pointed out the method 
of stuffing them so as to resemble human figures, 
The merriment of the assistants very soon subsided, 
when they became more fully aware of the purpose 
to which these ludicrous images were to be turned; 
and when Lady Brabazon entered, and, in an alarm- 
ed voice, asked if she and her companions were to be 
left ‘*to the protection of men of straw,” a clamorous 
burst, not of laughter, but of expostulation, rose from 
all present. 

** Madam,” said the stranger, ‘if you willdo me 
the honor of affording mea private interview of a 
few minutes, Il will do wy best to account for the 
necessity I am so reluctantly under.” Lady Braba- 
zon motioned bim to follow her to an ivner apart- 
ment; they entered, and the stranger, having closed 
the door, plucked away a false beard which had 
hitherto concealed the lower part of his face, and 
exposed the smooth features of a young man of about 
four-and-twenty—"‘ Dear Lady Brabazon, do you not 
know me?” he exclaimed, in a clear joyous voice, 
very different from the hoarse tones he had hitherto 
employed, and, removing bis slouched hat, permit- 
ted a profusion of light brown hair to fall about his 
shoulders, and complete the bust of a remarkably 
handsome cavalier. 

‘‘Theobald Verdon himself, as I live!’? cried the 
good lady, warmly proffering her hand. 

“But where is my dearest Lucy?” asked the 
knight; ‘we have not a moment to lose; and Heaven 
knows when I may have a chance of such happiness 

“again!” 

At that moment Miss Brabazon entered the apart- 
ment; her mother placed her finger on her lips, and 
slipped past her to close the door. When she turned, 
the astonished Lucy was fulded in the arms of the 
knight, who was just addizg to his silent embrace the 
privileged kiss of a fully accepted lover. 

*©T vow, Sir Theobald,” said Lady Brabazon, ‘* you 
and Miss Lucy do just as you plezse! You have 
procured Sir Simon’s consent, | take it for granted, 
as a reward for your ingenuity in manning his walls! 
If you have, I can tell you, your men cf straw have 
had more influence with him than wy best endeavors 
daily for the last month.” 

*O you rash Theobald! how could you venture?’’ 


an interview; and I think, Lucy, I may say without 
boasting, that in this my men of straw have done me 
at least one good piece of service.” 

“But tell us now, in Heaven’s name, what you 


though the ludicrous appearance of the place might 
have raised a smile on the gravest countenance. 
Here lay the half-stuffed bodies which were to be 
joined to legs still, literally speakiug, in the straw. 
On the latter circumstance Sir Simon did not fail to 
rally his femaie Prometheuses unmercifully, al- 
though unavailingly. ‘But, after all,” he cried, 
“never be 80 downcast; this honest fellow, though he 
does run away with the better part of my garrison, 
has still left me a dozen arms of flesh that I put more 
trust in than in a haggard of these precious gentle- 
men. So come, Lady Brabazon; I hear them march- 
ing off; let’s go shut our gates, and prepare to put 
on as bold a face as fulks in our predicament may.” 

The anxieties of the garrison of Dunbeg decreased 
asthe day advanced. Their neighbors seemed dis- 
posed quietly to remain within their walls. Lady 
Brabazon and her daughter, resting on the assur- 
ances of Sir Theobald, treated the fears of the gov- 
ernor with indifference, although they dared not 
dispel them by telling him on whose authority they 
grounded their consciousness of security. The dis- 
tribution and arrangement of the stuffed figures also 
revived the merriment of the domestics; and when 
evening at length tell on the castle of Dunbeg, the 
little garrison were so reassured by the trarquillity 
in which the first day cf their desertion had passed 
by, that scarce a thought of danger was entertained 
by any person within the walls, except Sir Simon 
alone. But the governor was still uneasy; he paced 
the rampart that fronted Dunmore from sunset to 
near midnight; every light that flitted from window 
to window of the opposite fortress filled him with 
apprehension; and it was with difficulty that his 
good lady, by repeated denunciations of rheuma- 
tisms and coughs, at length persuaded him to retire 
to rest. But Sir Simon could not rest; the suspi- 
cions excited by the Lords Justices’ letter kept him 
in a wakeful fret till break of day. Scarcely had the 
first dawn sbed its faintest rays over the landscape, 
when he was up, and gazing trom the window of the 
gallery adjoining bis bedchamber at the outline of 
Danmore, ¥hich rose between him and the day- 
break. He looked, and rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again; then roused his wortby lady fur at least the 
twentieth time. ‘ Lady Brabuzon! Lady Brabazon, 
I say! get up and look here; your eyes are better 
than mine; but if my sight does not deceive me, the 
guns have been taken down from the ramparts of 
Dunmore. I pray God, Teague may not be prepar- 
ing to lay siege tous!” => 

“TI vow, Sir Simon, you have not given me an 
hour’s rest since midnight,” cried Lady Brabazon, in 
a somewhat pettish tone, through the open door; 
‘* what nced we care what they do with their guns? 
they cannot bring them through the bog of Tually- 
more, and that you know as well as I do.” 

** But, by Saint George! Lady Brabazon, they have 
brought them through the bog of Tullymore! and if 
you doubt what I say, you may rise and look at them 
coming up the Craggan meadows!” (the Craggan 
meadows lay at a distance of about halt a mile from 
the castle, on the western or nearer bank of the 
morass;) ‘‘ rank and file, by Heaven! Twenty men 
abreast, and four heavy battering cannon, drawn by 
six horses a-piece, in front! Hilloa, Watkins, call 
out the guard!” 

“You are jesting, Sir Simon,” cried Lady Bra- 
bazon, but in a voice a little shaken; ‘they are the 
cows coming to be milked that you mistake tor horses 
drawing great guns.” 

‘* Lady Brabazon, I tell you, though I have but 
one eye, and you have two—” but by this time the 
lady had risen, and approached the window; sbe no 
sooner looked out than sbe exclaimed in excessive 
consternation—‘* Heaven have mercy on us! they are 
troops and cannon, indeed, that I see, and they are 





coming up from the side of the bog! How on earth 


| Of us, if they lay siege to the castle, and we without 
; @ garrison?” 

| “Jltell you, madam, what ought to become of 

| you; if they lay siege to the castle, you ought to be 
hung out over every parapet, madam. You and 


and let their shot come at my rampart through your 
bodies-as you offered, madam, if ever Dunkg 
should be summoned by the traitor Verdon at the 
heal of arebel army; for as sure as there is an eye, 
though it be but a singie one, in my head, that is his 
Teague of a warden, and there are his raparees of a 
garrison, that are coming up the Craggan meadows 
to rob and murder us all!” 

“It is not possible, Sir Simon; it cannot be—I 
pledge you my I'fe it is quite impossible.” 

‘* But it is the fact, madam, as you may see, if you 
choose to look at these ensigns.”’ 

*T tell youn, Sir Simon, it csnnot bo the fact. Theo- 
ball Verdon told mea with his own lips that there 
was no danger to be apprehended trom Danmore.”’ 

* Theobald Verdon told you with his own lips! And 
89 you have been talking lately with Tieoballd Ver- 
don, madam?” exclaimed the governor, turning im- 
periously on Lady Brabazon, just as their daughter 
entored the apartment ina stete of excessive alarm. 
“Osir!” exclaimed Lucy, thunderstruck at the con- 
versation, which she but partly overheard, ** it was 
my fault alone; do not blame any one but me; but 
he is gone now, and what is to become of us?”’ 

“Why, what d’ye mean? what’s all this work 
about?’ demanded the guverncr. 

*O sir, do you know there is an army marching 
towards the castle with cannon, as if they meant to 
besiege it.” 

“* To be sure I do! don’t I see them as well as one 
eye will let me? What of that?” 

‘* Why, what is to become of us, now that Sir 
Theobald is gone off with all our men.” 

** Ha, what! whew ! O fury and the cevil! I see it all 
now!” shouted Sir Simon, tearing cff bis wig and 
dashing it to the floor; ‘‘I see it all!” he repeatd, 
slapping his thighs with both his bands, and danc- 
ing on his peruke. ‘ It was the villain Verdon who 
was here in disguise! He has stolen away my men 
upon a forged letter!—stolen and entrapped my 
brave fellows into an ambuscade, as aure as God’s in 
heaven!—and now that he has got their throats cut 
in the woods, he is coming down on my defenceless 
castle with his bloodthirsty barbarians to raviah, 
rob and murder! 

**T see it all,” he repeated, pulling out the sus- 
pected letter; “‘tbat is no more James Butler’s 
handwriting than it is myown! O, what an old 
fool I was to be duped by such a clumsy artifice! 
Ay, ay—we are sold—our lives are not worth that!” 
he tcre the paper, and stamped uponit. ‘* But be 
shall buy it dear!” he exclaimed, clercbing his fists 
‘* while there is blood in my budy—while I can hold 
a pike; as long as these old bones will hang together, 
I will not surrender, and I care not though ke 
doesn’t leave one stone of Dunbeg upon another!’ 

While the governor continued to rage in this man- 
ner, his lady and daughter stood by without uttering 
@ syilable, so thunderstruck were they by his frantic 
gestures and astounding asseriiors. Lady Brabazon 
tirat picked up the torn letter and looked at the 
writing; she was pale 8 a corpse, and dreadfully 
agitated. ‘If it be possible,” she said, ‘‘ that Theo- 
bald Verdon has forged Lord Ormond’s signature.” 

* Do not think se, dear mother! do not duubt 
Theobald Verdon’s honor. Father, you are mis- 
taken; Theobald Verdon never forged any person’s 
signature, never betrayed the trust of any ore—he is 
incapable of an act so base; and if these be his men 
who are coming against us, I will answer for it with 
my life, they are in rebellion against him, as well as 
against the king!” 

‘*Mipx, do not dare to justify him! Hes he not 
already done what no gentleman of honor ought to 
do, degraded himself to skulk into my house in a 
disguise? It is he who leads these men, as sure as it 
is I who will oppose them; and as sure as you, Lady 
Brabazon, orce boasted that you would stop Sir 
Theobald Verdon’s cannon balls with your body, so 
sure you will be fairly challenged to put that boast 
in execution, before you are an hour older!” 

‘and if I be, Sir Simon, [trust I know how to 
keep my word!” exclaimed Lady Brabazon with 
great spirit. 

“And if this be he,” cried Lucy, who now beheld 
the near approach of the besiegers, “life is of no 
valve to me, and I care not how soon or in what 
manner I lose it!” 

“ Very good, ladies!” cried the governor, “ and by 
my honor! if it conduce to the safety cf the castle, 
I’ll hang ye both out to dry, as I said before, as fast 
@S8 ever your laundry-maid bangs out a pair of 
rumpled petticoats!” So saying, the distracted old 
gentleman left the apartwent to attend the summons 
of his besiegers, which was now just heard in the 
sbape of some doleful notes from the bagpipe of 
Cabill-na-pioba in front of the drawbridge. 

‘*Now, Lucy,” cried Lady Brabazon, as the gov- 
ernor Closed the door behind him, “ give over your 
trembling, and do as I desire you. I have no idea of 
losing my lite, nor of letting you lose yours, neither, 
my darling child; bat I wil! make Simon Brabazon 
Tuo his taunts to me this day, if the feelings of either 
husband or father be still alive in bis breast! Come 
here and listen to my instractions—” but what in- 
structions Lady Brabazon gave to her daughter, 
history has not farther recorded. 

In the meantime, Colonel O'Dempsey and Sir 





Phelim ONeill, attended by the latter chiettain’s 


| your precious daughter shoul! be bang in chairs, | 


| the Craggan meaiowr, baving made their approach 
' slong the eastern side of the Tullymore direct from 
Trim, without taking Dunwore on their route, a 
course that would have laid them under the necessity 
of passing the formidable morars in qietior. The 
breast of the cok nel was swelling with eu otlors of 
pride, excited by the int: liigerce which bad met him 
while still a distance of some miles, of Lis lieutenant’s 
complete success in transporting Lis troops and ar- 
| tillery. 
| By my hand of velir! O'Neill,” Le eaid, pointing 
i to the tormidatle array of men and cannon which 
| crowded the swelling slepe beture them, as they 
| emerged oun the open ground, “when I brought the 
| clan Dempsey to the assistance of the Catholic aru y, 
I brought no children to your aid, Look at thet 
| bog; may I never drink success to the good okt cause, 
vor a healih to Roger Mvore again, if it aint deeper 
| by tive fathoms than the Liffey at Dublin bridge, 
| when the tide is full. By allthe be.ls in Ireiand! 
| there have been more droves «f cattle lst in that 
| bog within my memory, than would victual your 
‘camp tor three years; tor though the summer be 
never 80 dry, that bog is all the year round as soft 28 
butter from the churn; and what is stiil stranger, 
by my hand! it is always softer the dryer the seascn 
is; so that to get across it now is next to imporsible, 
by reason of the bot summer we bad this year.” 

**T see the bog is deep and dangervuus, Colonel 
O' Dempsey,” said O'Neill, somewhat impatiently. 

* You may say xo, O'Neill,” replied the colonel 
with infinite complacency; ** 1 only wish you saw it 
@ bit higher up; but that is not to my present pur- 
pore; you see those guns?” 

“f see the guns are heavy cannon, Cclonel 
O Dempsey; twe!ve-pounders, as [ have heard you 
say,” replied O'Neill. 

‘* By my band of valor! then, I’ve said so, so ften,” 
muttered the colunel, rabbing his eyes, ‘* that I be- 
lieve in my conscience it bas grown to be the truth 
at last! But such as they are, O’Neill—and, by my 
hand! they are no trifles, as this churl of a Sas- 
senagh heg shall shortly experience— they have been 
dragged, every gun of them, right through the mid- 
dia of that bog by the kine] Dempsey this very 
morning! By your head, it is no lie!’ 

“*{ do not doubt your word, Culunel O Dempsey; 
and I admit that itis a very extraordinary exploit, 
and a most important service, for which the gentle- 
men of your clan have my hearty thanks.” 

“Show me the men in Leiuster that would do the 
like again, that’s all! They thougtt at Trim the 
thing couldn’t be done. Dar m’amin, they knew 
little of the Kinel Dempsey that said so! If the 
guns were twice the weight—and, by my band! I'll 
venture to say you haven’t seen heavier metal since 
you saw the great gun of Athlone last—ay, even if 
they were four-and-twenty pounders, let slone 
twelves] itself; let me but say the word, and the 
kindred tackle to, and if they wouldn’t puil them 
through the bog of Allen from the chair «f Kildare 
to the seven churches cf Clonmacnoise, at a single 
haul, may I never drink success—”’ 

* TD abtless, Colonel O Dempsey, doubtless; the 
service was a good service, and the men are active 
and strong fellows, I grant; but I think you had 
better proceed to take advantage of their exertions, 
and not spend time in idle praise of them. I do not 
myself care to appear in this adventure; | would 
have my presence in this part of the.country kept 
private. I shall, therefore, wait while you summon 
the governor of Dunbey; and as he shuws a good 
force on his we!ls, I would recommend you to treat 
for a capitulation on honorable terms rather than 
incur any unnecesgary loss of men. I know these 
redcoats of old; they stand to their posta very man- 
fully when pressed.” 

‘The churis do show a good front, it is no lie; 
but wait till I give them asalvo, anid if they don’t 
run to their cellars as nimble as emmets off a sod of 
turf, may I never—”’ 

* Colonel O’Dempsey,” said O'Neill, comewhat 
sternly, “ if you drank to Mr. Moore’s Leaith some- 
whai less deeply and less frequeutly, the success of 
the good cause would be much less pr blematical. 
Proceed now with your licutenant to offer Sir Simon 
Brabazon honorable terms of surrender; if he refuee 
these, plant your battery against the curtain of his 
main rampart, and give the assault the moment a 
practical breach appears.” 

The colonel, ccnscious of the rebuke, attempted no 
reply; but, riding forward with a white handker- 
chief on the end of bis sword, summoned Cormack 
Oge to attend him to the gate of the castle. “ By 
the hand of my body! you have done the work well, 
Cormack,” he said, as bis lieutenant joined him. 
“O'Neill does not know what to make of you; he 
never knew cf such an exploit before; by all the 
bells in Ireland! if I’m not forever obliged to you, 
may I never—” : 

“* Never say more about it, colonel dear; it is more 
than that we would do for O'Dempsey, or men and 
pitchforks would be scarce with us.” 

“A main heavy piece of work it must have beep, 
Cormack.” 

‘‘Middling, in troth; nothing to complain of,” 
said Cormack, with a careless air. 


may wake light of such metal after the great guns of 
Athlone and Dublin—” | 
‘* Make light of them, colonel dear! O then, by | 


them, if you knew but all!’ muttered the captain. 
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his battering-train very attentively, “I knew I was 
right from the first in counting them double that 
calibre at the least; that is the bore of a twelve- 
pound shot, if it be the bore of a two-ounce bullet, as 
this churl who is coming to parley on his drawbridge 
shall shorily be qual:tied to take his oath of! But 
confound it, Cormack, now that I look egain at the 
gups—” 

- Colonel, the boddagh warden is going to speak to 
you,” cried Cormack; and the colonel’s attention, 
which had fixed most suspiciously on the counterteit 
cannon, was again transferred to the knight who had 
stoutly taken his stand on the opposite side of the 
ditch of Dunbeg. 

“ How now, Master Teague—Master O’Dempsey, 
that is—what seek you at my door with battering 
cannon and an armed force?’ he cried, in a loud 
voice; ‘‘or in whose name do you hold the commis- 
sion that authorizes you to lead your company 
across the bounds of my military jurisdiction? 

“ Sir,” said the colonel, drawing himself stiffly up, 
“I came here not to answer churlish interm gatories, 
but to askan honorable question; will you surrender 
the fort of Dunbeg, to be occupied by me on behalt 
of the Catholic army of Ireland, on the terms of an 
honorable capitulation—I permitting you to march 
out with all your arms and baggage, drums beating, 
ball in mouth, match lighted at both ends, and colors 
flying; or will you rather taste a salvo from my guns, 
just by way of a good-morrow to.your nightcap, for 
old acquaintance sake?” 

“7 returo no answer till I know with whom I 
treat,” cried the governor. ‘‘ Who commands this 
force?” 

‘“T command this simple battery of eighteen pownd- 
ers,” replied the colonel, with an irresistible swag- 
ger. “Let that suffice for the pressnt, Master 
Saxon.” 

* 1 see your commander on horseback in the rear,” 
cried Sir Simon, ‘‘and I am nct surprised that he 
should be ashamed to show his face in front. Tell 
him he isa traitor and a coward, a liar and a pol- 
troon; and for yourself, Master Teague, you may fall 
to with your eighteen pounders, as soon as you have 
amind!” So saying, Sir Simon withdrew through 
the narrow opening of the gate out of which he had 
issued. 

“Teague, Teague!” exclaimed the insulted col- 
onel, ‘clown Saxon, son of a hag! blow him to 
atoms! knock bis bit of a cashleen into smidbereens, 
Isay! Fire! sons of fortunate fathers!—fire!” 

“Stop a bit, colonel dear,” cries Cormack; “ it 
would be against the rules of war to fire upon him 
till he is summoned in due fur.o.” 

“ Manim an diouwl! and baven’t I summoned him 

to his heart’s content! what more would the son of a 
hag have? Haven’s I offered to let him off bag and 
baggage, ball in mouth, match lighted at both ends, 
drums beating, and colors flying, as all directed by 
O'Neill himself, and hasn’t he called me Teague for 
my pains? Teague to my teeth, Cormack O'Demp- 
sey!—fire, I say; if you have any regard for the 
honor of your clan, fire!” 

“ Colonel,” said Cormack, “ it’s little O'Neill knows 
of the real art of war, though 1 say it that may be 
oughtn’t to say it, or he’d never ask the captain of 
your battery to bring disgrace upon himself and his 


people, by tiring upon a furt befure it had been sum-* 


moned, according to the real vid regalar form pre- 
scribed by King Brian Boru, in his military tactics, 
and practised in all the famous breaches that valiant 
general fought against the Danes.” 

“ By my hand of valor! Cormack,” exclaimed the 
colonel, rediiening to the eyes, ‘it I thought Culonel 
O'Neili had wilitully put wrong worus into my 
mouth—” 

“ Never take it to heart, O'Dempsey,” said the 
captain of the artillery; “it is plain he kuéw no 
better, and cv2Id not mean to put an affront upon 
any one; so do you just stand to one side for a 
minute and give me tie white handkerchief till I 
show you how tosummon a fortin style!’ With 
that Captain Cormack moved slowly forward with 
the flag uf truce to the edge of the ditch, muttering 
as he went, **O blessed Kieran! stand to me this 
once; and if, through your Lountevus assistance, my 
invention gets me prospsrously through without ex- 
posing the kindred to disgrace, I vow to ksep your 
high altar at Clonmacnoise in candles of white wax 
from this till Easter come a twelvemonth.” ln con- 
firmation of which resolution, he devoutly crossed 
himeelf as he stepped upon the verge of the covered 
way. ‘Then waving bis flag very formally three 
times, he cleared his thruat and began—'‘In the 
name of the blessed virgin, the patroness of the 
Catholic cause, and immediate protectress of the 
Irish army; and in the name of the blessed Kieran, 
the tutelar saint of these parts, as well as in the name 
and by the authorities of Patrick and Colombkill— 
amen. I, Cormack MacTeige, MacCormack Buy, 
MacCabil More, MacCurmack na g’cran O’Dempsey, 
captain and commander of the artillery and batter- 
ing-train of the army of Leix and Oifaly, do hereby 
call upon, summon, exhort and strongly advise all 
such sons of unfortunate fathers a3 I. see ranged on 
these walla before me, ready tv bo blown into tne air, 
like trauneens on a windy day, at the first salvo from 
my guns—Arrah, what is the old char! laughing at!” 
he exclaimed, as Sir Simon, who had made his ap- 
pearance on the top of the tower on the commence- 
ment of his oration, burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Address yourself to me, Master Teague,” he cried; 
“ for 1 promise you your discourse wi!l have no effect 
whatever on my men. You may blow them about 
like straws on a windy day, sure enough—ha, ha, ha! 
—but you'll find it no such easy matter to work 








upon their fears, by telling them bow you mean to 
thrash them—ha, ha, ha! But what do you offer, sir- 
rah? or why do you stand there grimacing on my 
giacis, like Punch upon a plattorm ?” 

“Panch! you son of a hog!—grimacing on your 
glacis! you grandtather of churls! O, by my head, 
and by my father’s head! (if Lhad but one of the 
six-pounders here,) if it wasn’t that my heart is too 
soit, entirely it is—it’s a short summons you and 
yours sbould have at my hands! But I’m a merci- 
fal man, Sir Simon Brabazon (small my thanks in 
troth ), and though my trade be war, I hate the sight 
of bloodshed. Ay, indeed, ’tis too full of humanity 
niy heart is entirely; but for the sake of Lady Bra- 
bazon and your daughter (O, more glory to you, 
blessed Kieran, you’ve set nein the true scent at 
last!)—for their sakes 1’}] consent, for all that has 
come and gone, to give youanother chance. You see 
these cannon; may I never see glory—(holy virgin! 
pardon @ lie, for it ia toll in a good cause)—may I 
never stand in the sight of the saints, if they aren’t 
every gun«f them charged to the muzzle with pow- 
der and ball- ay, two bal's itself in some of them— 
six-and-thirty pound weight of iron ready to go 
thwack against your old rickety rampart at one 
touch of this bleesed linstcck; think of that! You 
see these men of mine; may I never die (and God 
knows this is true enough) if they aren’t every 
mother’s son of them so set upon blood and epoil, 
murder, and what’s worss than murder—” On this 
the Kinel Dempsey gave a loud shout of approbation, 
and there appeared considerable indications of con- 
fusion in the garrison; female voices were heard loud 
in expustulation ; and while Sir Simon turned round, 
apparently endeavuring to allay tho storm, Captain 
Cormack also turned towards his friends, and gave a 
wink, as much as to say, “1’m doing it now.” “Ay,” 
he continued, “ so bent on violence and violation” 
here there was another burst of female outcries from 
within. ‘I’m doing it; I’m doing it!” cried Cor- 
mack, rubbing his hands and cutting a caper, as the 
distracted governor turned again to quell the threat- 
ened insurrection in his garrison. ‘So eager for ali 
manner of devilment,” continued Captain Cormack. 

‘Silence, I say!’ cried the governor, to those 
within. ‘I'll lose my life in your defence, Lady 
Brabazon; you know ag wellas I do that I’d die to 
defend you; but I’ll be torn limb from limb before I 
surrender to this apostate villain!’ This declara- 
tion was succeeded by another dolorous burst from 
the complaining temales. 

‘You see the guns ready shotted to blow you into 
perdition,” continued the urgent captain. ‘ You see 
the men only restrained by my authority from per- 
petrating an indiscriminate massacre; and 1 put it 
to you once for all, will you surrender like a discreet 
man—and may I never see the saints, if I don’t get 
you and yours the height of good treatment if you 
do; or will you (like a stubborn old buccough as you 
are, and be cursed) see your walls pounded into pow- 
der, your men made mincemeat of, and your people 
in general abandoned to the cruellest ill usage? Will 
you, once?—tut, colonel, don’t interfere; this is Brian 
Boru’s summons that I was telling you of—will you, 
twice? O then did you ever see or her tel! of so stub- 
born an old traitor?—he’ll furce me to crv seness, he 
will, in spite of my natural turn for tender-hearted- 
ness and all manner of civility. Do you hear, old 
man? I have asked you; will you, once?” No 
answer—a pause. ‘I have asked you, will you, 
trice?” N» answer—a long pause, and Captain 
Cormack’s tace becoming fast bedewed with perspi- 
ration. “Othen, by the blessed virgin! there’s no 
use in standing on ceremony with you any longer, so 
here goes fur the third and last time; and, by all the 
crosses between this and Banagher! if you lose this 
chance, you may settle your scores with heaven, all 
and sundry, big and little, men and women, maid 
and wife. Will you then, as I said before, wtil you 
twice ?- (O blessed Kieran, is it deserting me you 
aie?)—will you twice, I say? Hcly virgin turn his 
heart, or we’il be disgraced forever!) -Well, tben, 
since what must be must, although, upon my con- 
science, it goes against my grain, (for, blessed saints, 
whatis to become of us!)—will you taen, lika a rea- 
sonable man, as I said alrs#ly, surcenier on hon- 
orable teraws, or will you, like an unvatural old 
traitur as i say again, see your castle demolished, 
yourself cut in tour quarters, and your wife and 
daughter—for, by the king of the elements! it is in 
right good earnest [ am—your wife and daugh- 
ter—-!”” 

**Monster!’”? exclaimed Lady Brabazon’s voice 
from a window of the wall, jast over the spot at 
which the guns were pointed. 

‘Madam, what does your honorable Jadyship 
please to propose?” cried Cormack, turning with an 
air of grateful acknowledgment at the timely over- 
ture, 

“Lady Brabazon, don’t presume to interfere!” 
exclaimed Sir Simon, from his stand on the tower 
top, from which he commanded a view of the window 
now occupied by hia lady. ‘ If you interfere between 
me and the king’s enemies, you will be guilty of both 
high and petty treason! Remember, madam, that I 
am here the governor, and that by me alone terms 
can be accepted or refused.” 

“Othen! ’tis the fancy governor you are!” cried 
Cormack; ‘*’tis a pattern you are for discretion and 
considerateness to all the wardens of Leinster, not a 
doubt of it! Why, you stubborn, foolish old man, 
sure there’s more sense in her ladyship’s little finger 
than in your whole body! Ay, indeed, madam, it is 
not without reason I say it, for isn’t the whole coun- 
try full of the report of your ladyship’s sense and 





beauty !—sure enough; and more’s the pity to see 80 


much discretion and loveliness thrown away upon 
this old boccough, whom, saving yvur ladyship’s 
honorable presence, I take to be no better than a 
hog!’ 

““Wretch!” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ do not add in- 
sult tocruelty. Listen to my resulution. I and my 
daughter have beard your abominable threats; we 
prefer death a hundred thousand deaths, to the dis- 
honor you are not as'iiamed to declare yourselves 
ready to perpetrate against defenceless women. But 
these atrocities you never shall execute. Before a 
stone of these wails crumbles before your cannon, we 
shall be beyond the reach of further indignity. 
Since misfortune has deprived us of other defence, 
your cannon shot shall never come against these 
walls but through our bodies. Fire now, if you have 
the heart to fire against women!” To the inde- 
scribable amazement of all the spectators, but of none 
80 much as Sir Simon, the window overlooking the 
part of the wall threatened by Cormack’s battery was 
flung open, and two figures, in the well-known biae 
and amber robes of Lady and Lucy Brabazon, slung 
in armchairs, were lowered from the window till 
they hung opposite the mouths of the cannon. 

‘ Hilloa! hilloa! the woman’s mad!” screamed 
Sir Simon. ‘ They’re mad both cf them, as sure as 
God’s in heaven. Lady Brabazop, you old fvol! I 
wasn’t in earnest, you know I wasn’t; Lucy, daugh- 
ter Lucy, you silly child—O gracious God! they’ll 
be blown in pieces. Teague, Master Curu ack, good 
O'Dempsey, for Jesus’ sake one moment; 1 demand 
@ parley.” 

‘““No parley!” shouted in ferocious tones Sir 
Phetim O Neill, who had ridden up impatient of the 
delay. “Apply your match, villain; we hold our 
hands now for no flesh, of either man or woman.” 
But Cormack, to whom this command was addressed, 
flung his match to the ground on tke instant; and 
the look of bewilderment which he had worn for the 
last few minutes, gave place at once tv an expression 
of decision and daring. At the same moment, 
O’Dampsey himself, starting forward, exclaimgd— 
‘© O'Neill, you shall not command the Kinel Dompsey 
to turn their hands to their own dishonor. Gu 
back to your troops and leave this work tome. By 
the brightness cf heaven! no shot shall be fired at 
these walla, while these poor ladies hang there for 
our targets.” 

“And for the villain you call me,” cried Cormack, 
“villain in your teeth, you b‘oody chiettain! The 
sons of O’Dempsey are no unmanly butchers. Up 
with the ladders, buys! Forward with the picks and 
crowbars! Tv the devil with the pump, and ail be- 
longing to it! We’llcarry the castle by the sirong 
hand—hurrah! hurrah!” 

The kindred sprang forward with picks and axes to 
attack the gate, while others raised the scaling-lad- 
ders against the walls. Foremost among the latter 
were O'Dempsey and the faitutul captain. Each 
planted his ladder opposite the tigure he believed his 
destined portion of the spoil. Sir Simon took no no- 
tice of the battering going on at the planks under his 
feet, but called to his sergeant—‘* Now, Watkins, do 
you cover the warden, and I shall let this villain ofa 
lieutenant see whether he’s to carry my wife, as well 
as my castle, by escalade.” They tired together. 
Both leaders reeled on their ladders; but both 
clutched at the figures above them, grasped them, 
and the ropes by which they were suspended giving 
way, rolled together into the diich. At the same 
moment, Lady Brabazon herself reappeared at the 
window. ‘“ Ran, you wretches, run!” she cried to 
the Kinel Dempsey; there’s. bloo! enough shed!— 
here comes the king’s army; ran, or you will ail be 
cut in pieces!” And, as she spoke, cries of ‘ Butler 
aboo! Samt George?—a Verdon!—a Verdon! re- 
suunded from the woods. The Irish cavalry, under 
Sir Phelim O'Neill, wheeling to the right about face. 
and the assailants of the castle, scrambling aown 
from their various points of attack, disappeared as if 
by magic. Among the latter, James of the Chisel, 
who bad oveithrown two or three of tue mock gar- 
rison, with a facility that caused him much aston- 
ishment, and hal alrosiy intruded one-half of his 
person into an ewbrasure, was just in time to regain 
the means ot escaps. He descended with abundant 
celerity, and was on the point of juining the body of 
the assailauts in their flight, when he perceived 
O’Dempsey and Captain Cormack stretched beside 
the female figures in the castle ditch. The chief 
carpenter turned, cast a glance at the immovable 
array of the garrison over the parapet. ‘* By Saint 
Kieran of Clonmacnoise! I believe in my conscience 
’twas against a garrison of men of straw that we 
brought up our wooden battery. I'll not desert uhe 
chief, then, if there’s breath in him, nor my poor 
Cormack neither,” he cried, hastening back to his 
fallen leaders. But both lay liteless. The chief cap- 
tain turned over the lady figures. ‘* May I never 
die, if they aren’t a couple of bottles of straw in 
petticoats!” he exclaimed. ‘0, by baft shelve, this 
beats all your military tactics of King Brian Boru, 
my poor Cormack! The real stratagems of war were 
never practised since the breach of Troy till now! 
Farewell to you, sons of my heart! Bid lack to the 
hands that laid you low! I’m off for Kilkenny, if 
God and the virgin give me an escape through mine 
enemies.” So saying, Shamus a t’siseal fled ruund 
the angle of the building; while a gallant array of 
horse, headed by the Earl of Ormond, galloped up 
on the castle green. 

‘* How goes it, Sir Simon?” cried the earl, reining 
up on the edge of the gateway bridge. ‘‘Have you 
beaten the knaves off? and how do my gossips, your 
wife and fair daughter?” 





“We are here to answer for ourselves,” cried 


Lady Brabazon; “ come furward, Lucy, the rogues 


are all run away. We are both very well, I heartily 
thank your lordsbip, but the poor child is a little 
frightened ; show yourself, Lucy.” 

“My lord, we bore we'll be forgiven the little 
trick we played on my father; I beg your lordship 
will intercede for ue. He thinks we Lave sacrificed 
our lives in defence of the caaile.” 

“ By ——, my good lord!” cried Sir Simon, “I 
know not whether my wife and daughter be talking 
to you from the window, or lying in the arms of 
those wood-kerne in the ‘itch; bat I shall see pres- 
ently! Throw open the gates, Watkins, and give 
the pursuit!” 

“ The pursuit ie already in good hands, Sir Simon,” 
said the earl. ‘ Young Vcrdon bas had the execu- 
tion of the rebels ever since they cispersed. A gal- 
lant young fellow, by my honor! Sir Simon, and bas 
done such service tu-day, and every day for the last 
week, in the cause of king and country, as will make 
him a viscount of the realm, if I have any inflaence 
at Whiteball.’ 

“And if you can only prevail on Sir Simon to give 
up an old stupid gradge he has against Sir Theo- 
bald’s father, my lord,” cried Lady Brabazon, ‘we 
shall be quite prepared to back your lordsbip’s efforts 
in his favor by providing him with a countess. Don’t 
ran away, Lucy—it ia no sham siege this time.” 

“Ha! sits the wind in that quarter?” cried the 
earl, ‘* By ny word, I congratulate you, my old 
friend, on a most honorable alliance.”’ 

** 1 am no match for these women, my lord,” re- 
plied ths governor. ‘ Whether I standon my head 
or my beels I know no longer; and by ——, as it 
seems to me, these guns that they frightened us so 
deucedly with are shams like all the rest of it. By 
the honor of a soldier, I am ashamed cf the whole 
business, grudge and all. Only I hope the young 
gallant that you mean to make a viscount of ia rot 
to be a noble of straw, like the Sugaun Earl of Des- 
mond,” 

“If land in Ireland be worth rent after these dis- 
turbances,” replied the earl, “‘he inherits the best 
half barony in Meath by Lake Taaff’s death, who 
was killed yesterday, poor fellow, by the rebels at 
the bridge :f ‘Trim. But here he comes to anawer 
for himsc lf, and his sword, by my faith! very hand- 
somely spotted.’’ 

As he apoke, Sir Theobald was seen riding up at 
the head of a body of horse, who had evidently been 
engaged in hot worg. ‘“* Let tall the drawbridge, 

Watkin,” cried the governor, “‘ and come down with 

me, Lavy Brabazon, and bring the minx with you. 
I wili Lear what our gzllant bas got to say for him- 
self in the presence chamber.” 





¢ 


JUST IN TIME, 


The following interesting story is told of Sir Evan 
Nepean, formerly Under Secretary of State of Great 
Britain: One summer night he was affected with an 
unaccountable sleeplessness, and being quite weary 
of lying awake, be got up, dre:sed, and went out at 
three A. M., strolling aimleesly, more from daily 
habit, than anything else, down tothe Home Office. 
Entering his private room his eye caught the fuliow- 
ing entry ina memorandum book: ‘A reprieve to 
be sent to coiners ordered for execution at York.” Al- 
though he knew that he had done bis own part of 
the business, he was seized with a nervous uneasi- 
ness, fancying that perhaps the other people had not 
done theirs. The feeling was so strong upon him 
that be called up the chief clerk in Downing street, 
who said that he hal sent it to the Clerk of the 
Crown, whose business it was to forward it to York. 
* But have you his receipt and certificate that it 
isgone?” “No.” “Taen let us go at once to bis 
bouse in Chancery Laue.” They did so, and found 
him in the act«f stepping into his gig, fur a country 
holiday. He had forgotten the reprieve, and left it 
locked up in his desk! The fleetest express procur- 
able was despatched, and reached York just as the 
criminals were mounting the cart. It tov often hap- 
pens that familiarity with such trast begets a cor- 
responding indifference to them. The signalmen 
employed on our railways declare that the hardest 
thing for them to bear in o ind ig the fact that han- 
dreds of lives depend upon their constant vigilance, 
and at the most critical moments sleep, or even re- 
creation, sometimes prove almost irresistible tempta- 
tions to the neglect of duty. 





MYSTERY OF TAMING BIRDS. 

Some masters and mistresses can never tame their 
birds, never get them to be on terme of intimacy. 
The cause is evident. There are no feelings of affec- 
tion in common between them—they do not love 
their birds. The latter know as much, and are as- 
suredly aware that they are kept simply for the sake 
of furnishing amusement. We have noted the same 
unerring sagacity with all our pets—our squirrels in 
particular. They would instantly detect any person 
who might be preparing, or wishing to play them off, 
some practical joke, and would, to our deep delight, 
fasten on them at once, payiog handsomely and in 
fall, for all favors about to be received. It was, how- 
ever, impossible for us to anger them. They too well 
knew the friendliness of our disposition—seeing what 
merry romps and gambols we had together, buth by 
day and night, up stairs, and in the garden. No 
doubt it is a wise provision of nature thas to endow 
our littic friends with instinctive powers of percep- 
tion. ‘The face is the index of the mind. They read 





our character when they catch our eye. 
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A WORD WITH OUR READEBS. 

Mr. JAMES R. ELLIOTT, for many years the sen- 
ior member of our firm, has retired, and hereafter all 
our publications will be conducted by Messrs. WIL- 
LIAM H. THOMES and NEWTON TALBOT, at cur 
well-known Publishing House, 63 Congress Street, 
Boston, where the new firm will be pleased to zee 
their friends and patrons at all times. Mr. Elliott 
has our best wishes fur his future prosperity and 
happiness. All communications hereafter must be 
addressed to Messrs. THomES & TALBOT, who hope 
to conduct their business in the fature as satisfacto- 
rily as it has been conducted during the past ten 
years, 








THIS AND THAT. 

Mr. Seth Green, of Caledonia, New York, is the 
most successful of all the trout-raisers in the country, 
having been noted for years tor his experiments. He 
has just published a book on his favorite science—a 
matter in which the public is so interested—and 
gives the nature and habits of the fish, the modes of 
hatching and training, and the methods of stocking 
rivers and ponds with them, thus restoring the de- 
Scendants of old-time inhabitants to the ancestral 
domain, and supplying an elegant article of food for 
the people. We are glad to find that no fish culturist 
has taken hold of the plough and looked back de- 
spairingly. Green of New York, Tisdale of Agawam, 
Stark of Manchester, Goodwin of Wolfboro’, N. H., 
and hundreds of others, have found in fish culture a 
source of infinite pleasure, and we hope profit; at 
least the profit eventually is an assured thing. The 
fish-farm at Caledonia, N. Y., is a model of its kind. 
It is situated upon a creek that is fed entirely by 
springs, and at the farm runs about 80 barrels of 
water per second, 4800 per minute, and something 
over 20,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. The 
farm extends one half a mile along the creek. The 
water is slightly impregnated, naturally, with lime 
and sulphur, that agree with the fish, as the native 
trout in the creek are excellent. The farm has been 
cat up into quite a number of ponds; one 70 feet by 
10, one 30 by 10, two 30 by 20, one 30 by 25, besides 
many smaller ones. in these ponds about 10,000 
adult trout are placed as breeders. The water is 
running through these ponds all the time, and the 
fish are perfectly healthy. The hatching-house has 
@ capacity for hatching out 2 000,000 of eggs, but the 
number would be too many for the capacity of the 
pond. With regard to restocking streams, Mr. Green 
advises that the young fish should be taken to its 
head waters, or put into the spring or little rivulets 
that empty into it, not too warm, and as they grow 
larger they will gradually settle down stream, and 
ran up again in winter to spawn. The restocking is 
a slow process, and can be done in no other way than 
this. In answer to the question, Will it pay? it is 
said that all cannot succeed in making trout culture 
pay, any more than al] can make the dry goods or 
farming business pay, but that a farmer, in fattening 
trout, with the food he has at hand, will make more 
than he can fattening pigs. We publish this for the 
encouragement and stimulation of trout culturists, 
or those who desire to become such, deeming that in 
the pursuit is more of dignity and more of happiness 
than in politics, with a chance for more of profit. 





The Lafayette (Ala.) Reporter has a very sensible 
article regarding the young men who are to work 
out in the future the destinies of our country, that 
will be dark or brilliant, as they may choose. The 





article is intended for the South, but it is as pertinent 
for the North. “ Transtormation in our science of 
| government,” (fays the Reporter)‘ will require di- 
versity of intellect to supply the demand for adapta- 
tion to the novelties which must necessarily originate, 
and this supply must come from the maturing gen- 
eration. The country will look for it here; it can 
hope to find it nowhere else—and shall it be said 
when the day of action arrives, that our young men 
have 80 neglected their opportunities for improve- 
inent as to be incapacitated for the high duties which 
will devolve uponthem?” Preparation is demanded, 


ity? Itis easier to suggest the necessity for than 
the work of this preparation; but “let the youth of 
the land apply themselves to the solution of the 
problem as to what will be expected and required of 
them in future years, and let them avoid no labor, 
shrink from no privation necessary to fit themselves 
for those expectations and requirements. Let them 


cause unexpressa1, and having done go, let their own 
hearts point out the path they must travel; and if 
they are but true to its ad itions they t fail 
to acquit themselves creditably.” This excellent 
counsel we fear will not be followed here, under ex- 
! isting circumstances. National greatness, public in- 

tegrity, the science of government, a knowledge of 
, that which establishes, duty to the State, are all ig- 
nored, and the idea of making money is the first that 
is taught, the struggle to secure property the first 
thought of. The chief variation from this is to have 
® firstrate time, and all thoughts towards the 
otjects named by the Reporter are put aside for 
the more convenient season that will never come. 
Who are those that feel no public interest in to-day? 
Those who are rich, and those who are ignorant—the 
two extremes met. Some political philosophers con- 
tend that a foreigner, to know anything of our insti- 
tutions,should be here twenty-one years before being 
allowed to vote, because the native-born cannot vote 
until they are twenty-one years old, and agitation 
has been made by one of our young giants that boys 
of eighteen be allowed the ballot! The young men 
of twenty-one do not know enough about our institu- 
tions to allow them to vote, if knowledge was a pre- 
requisite. Though well-posted, maybe, in the liter- 
ature of the day, and thoroughly schooled, they are, 
for the most part, all ashore on great matters of 
public polity, jnst ready to vote as father does, or to 
“go with the crowd that dresses best or hallocs the 
loudest. This is “true, and pity ’tis ’tis true,” and 
we wish it were possible to wake our young men up 
to the importance and true meaning of intelligent 
citizenship. 











The following from the London Saturday Review 
so traly depicts a very sensibls woman that we can- 
not do better than to copy it for admiration and im- 
itation: “The popular pretty woman is one who, 
take her as a young wife (and she must be married), 
honestly loves her husband, but does not thrust her 
affection into the face of the world, and never flirts 
with him in public. Indeed, she flirts with other 
men just enough to make time pass pleasantly, and 
erjoys a rapid waltz or a lively conversation as much 
as when she was seventeen, and before she was ap- 
propriated. She does not think it necessary to go 
about morally ticketed, nor does she find it necessary 
for her dignity or her virtue to fence herself round 
with coldness or indifference to the multitude by way 
of proving her loyalty to one. Still, as it is notorious 
that she does love her husband, and as every one 
knows that they are perfectly content with each 
other, and therefore not on the lookout for supple- 
ments, these men with whom she had those innocent 
little jokes, those transparent secrets, those animated 
conversations, that confessed friendship and good 
understanding, do not make mistakes, and the very 
women belonging to them forget to be censorious, 
even though she is so much admired. She is a moth- 
er, too, and a fond one, so can sympathize with other 
mothers, and expatiate on her nursery in the confi- 
dential chat over five o’clock tea, as all fond mothers 
do and should. She keeps a well-managed house, 
and is notorious for the amount of needlework she 
gets through, and of which she is prettily proud, not 
being ashamed to tell you that the dress you admire 
80 much was made by her own hands, and she will 
give your wife the pattern if she likes; while she 
boasts of even rougher upholstery work which she 
and her maid and her sewing-machine have got 
through with despatch and credit. She gives din- 
ners with a cachet of their own, and that have been 
evidently planned with careful thought and study; 
and she is evidently not above her work as mistress 
and organizer of her household. Yet she finds time 
to keep abreast with the current literature of the 
day, and never has to confess to ignorance of the or- 
dinary topics of conversation. She is not a woman 
of extreme views about anything. She has not sign- 
ed improper papers, and she does not discuss improp- 
er questions; she does not goin for woman’s rights; 
she has a horror of facility of divorce; and she sets 
up for nothing—being neither an Advanced Woman 
desirous of usurping the possessions and privileges 
of men, nor a Griselda who thinks her proper place is 
at the feet of men, to take their kicks with patience 
and their caresses with gratitude, as is becoming in 
an inferior creature. She dees not dabble in politics; 
and though she likes to make her dinners succeesfal 
and her evenings brilliant, she by no means assumes 
to be a leader cf fashion, or to impose laws on her 
circle. She likes to be admired, and she is always 
ready to let herself be loved; she is always ready, 
too, to do any good work that comes in her way.” 





and will the young be ready to meet the responsibil- ; 


fally understand their oblizations, more solemn be- ' 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tre Luck oF ROARING CAMP, and Other Sketches. 
By Francis Beet Harte. Boston: Fields, Oagood 
& Co. 


A book of California stories and sketches, illustrat- 
ing the rough life of California, by Francis Bret 
Harte, is a welcome contribution to our litera- 
ture. Mr. Harte is a comparatively new man in 
the field, but his name is well known, associated 
with many very pleasant contributions to the news- 
papers of California, a series of which bave here 
- found their way to the public through our popular 
publishing-house, and which will give him a still 
wider fame on this side of the continent. The book 
is widely unlike any other book of stories that we 
know. The writer chooses an original path, and 
pursues it without imitating the conventional treat- 
ment of the average writers. The matter and man- 
ner are his own, original and pungent, and are 
refreshirgly vital in their peculiarity. The stories 
| illustrate the rough life of California, which he 
softens by touches of exquisite tenderness, showing 
his belief that in the darkest evil there may be some 
good. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL.—Monthly Part, No. 13. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

CSAR'S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR; 
wit Explanatory Notes, a Copious Dictionary, and 
a Map of Gaul. By Albert Harknees, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 

This work is designed to follow the Latin Reader, 
assuming that the reader already knows the regu- 
lar forms and general principles of the language, is 
capable of translating, and aims to conduct biw toa 
higher knowledge of the power and use of the Latin 
tongue. The student will therefore find this a most 
desirable work, Professor Harkness having introduc- 
ed new and important improvements, including a 
copious dictionary that measurably admits of the 
absence of a lexicon for common use. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. 

A Race FOR A WIFE. By Hawley Smart, author 
ot “ Breezy Langton.” New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

A pamphlet reprint of an excellent story. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

THE First Book OF BOTANY. Designed to Cul- 
tivate the Observing Powers of Children. By Eliza 
A. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

This little work teaches by induction, the pupil 
searching out from nature his own facts and basing 
his deductions upon them. The process is simple, 
the theory conclusive, and the work, in all respects, 
just what it should be for a first book. It is much 

ded in our schools where the science of botany is 
taught, and we confidently commend it. For sale by 

Lee & Shepard. 

ANNUAL OF Hupson & MENET FOR 1870—contain- 
ing a full list of all Newspapers and Periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada, with Sta- 
tistical Information for the Use of Advertisers; also 
a List of the Leading Newspapers published in Great 
Britain, France, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, China, Japan, etc. A very valuable book 
for advertisers—to be had of the New England News 
Company. 

BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May is al- 
ready upon our table. It is fully up to the high char- 
acter of its predecessors. It is certainly the cheapest 
magezine published, each giving a hundred or more 
pages of the choicest reading matter. For the qual- 
ity and quantity of reading matter given in “ Ballou,” 
the subscription, one dollar and fiftv cents, is com- 
eS no price at all. Send $150 to Toomes & 

‘albot, Boston, Massachusetts, »nd receive this 


superior magazine fur the year 1870.—Morgantown 
Weekly Post. 
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(From the Boston Cultivator } 


MEsskS. EDITORS :—I have used Bradley’s Super- 
Phosphate for several years, with good success, ap- 
plying it to corn, cats and potatoes. I used to put 
on about 25 loads of barnyard manure to thé acre, 
and then about 12 loads of good hog manure in the 
hill in planting corn; I don’t think I got any better 
corn from the manure than I now do from one table- 
spoonfal of your Super-Phosphate ; and it ripens full 
two weeks earlier than it did when I used hog 
manure. 

On oats I sowed about 200 Ibs. of the Phosphate to 
the acre, and I never raised such before. The straw 
was very stout; but they did not lodge; and ripened 
seven or ten days earlier than those sowed at the 
same time by my neighbors, without Phosphate. The 
yield was sixty bushels to the acre of good oats, that 
would weigh 34 lbs. to the bushel; being most as 
many again as I ever raised before from an acre with- 
out Super- Phosphate. 

Last year I raised from 3-8 of an acre, manured 
with your Phosphate only, 325 bushels of turnips, 
some of them so large that a peck basket would not 
let them in. EDWIN M. WEBSTER. 

Danville, Vt., April 14, 1870. 





To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers who desire to let 
the world know what wares they have for sale, can 
find a moderate amonnt of espace in the columns of 
the FLAG OF OUR UNION, and the page covers of 
BALLOU S MAGAZINE. None but unexceptionable 
advertisements admitted, and for terms apply at this 
office, 63 Congress street. 





A Goop SIGN.—To own yourself in error, is to 





show that you are wiser than you were. Some con- 
solation, at any rate. 


Fashion and Gossip, 


SrriIna STYLES.—Jordan, Marsh & Co. bave now 
opened all of their spring goods, and some nice atyles 
can be found there. Some of their bonnets and hats 
are miracles of neatness and taste.—A delicate hat, 
and one well suited toa blonde, is a white English 
chip, of the “Cleaveland” shape. It is trimmeg 
very stylishly with a scarf of lilac crepe de chene, 
with a bunch bow and long fringed enus on tie len 
side. The rolling brim is faced with royal lilac vel- 
vet, and a large bunch of wood violets is placed a lit- 
tle right cf the front, quite bigh on the crown.—There 
isa “Claudin” of black English chip faced with 
black velvet, with a broad scarf of thread lace twisted 
about the crown and falling over the chignon. High 
in front is a black impion and aigrette, with a little 
Brazilian humming bird. This is a very stylish and 
pretty hat, quiet in tone, but very striking.—A com- 
panion for the lilac ‘‘ Cleaveland ”’ is another of the 
same shape in white English chip, with trimmings cf 
blue. The brim is faced with blue velvet, that deli- 
cate sky shade. A ecarf of thread laco goes around 
the crown, falling at the back. In front is a nest of 
blue ostrich feathers, from which peep out three tiny 
Brazilian humming birds.—A modest, Quaker-look- 
ing hat is in drab chip, that pale, silver shade, ficed 
with velvet ot the same shade, and trimmed with 
gros grain ribbon and ostrich feathers, with adeep 
veil ot Donna Maria ganze. It rests the eve so mach 
to have those quiet things to look at after all the high 
brilliant coloring of feathers and flowers. Those 
plainer hats are rarities this season. Everything is 
so completely loaded with gay trimming.—Anotber 
of the pretty neutrals is a brown chip trimmed in 
front with three ruchings of Donna Maria gauze, put 
on to form a creecent shape. The brim is faced with 
royal velvet and a large bunch bow at the back com- 
pletes the bat.—There is a brigandish-looking hat in 
lavender chip, high and pointed in the crown, some- 
what broad and drooping in the brim. It istrimmed 
simply, yet elegantly, with a scarf of thread lace and 
awreath of ivy leaves and wild flowers — Feathers 
are worn very much both on bonnets and bats. Tre 
lace falls fastening under the chin in place of strings 
seem to have entirely gone by, and the bonnets are 
tied closely under the chin with tiea.of gros grain 
ribbon from one to two inches in width. 


PARIS FASHIONS.—The latest advices from Paris 
give the following fashionable intelligence: —In 
spring-materials costumes formed of two sbades of 
the same color, or of a plain and a striped silk of the 
same shade, are always in good taste. For spring 
costumes foulard is one of the most suitable materi- 
als and it is made in a great variety of beaut f 11 colors. 
A walking-drees may be composed of a skirt of fou- 
lard, of a pale maize color, dotted over with vi-leta, 
and a tnnic of plain violet foulard; the body to match 
the tunic, just opened in front, over a waistcoat like 
the akirt. The sleeves are violet, open, and hanging 
over tight sleeves matching the waistcoat. For the 
evening a very small corselet, or bretelles, violet, like 
the tunic, should be worn over the high body, which 
then must be half-high, opened either equare or 
pointed; and the open sleeves must match the body, 
and merely trimmed with violet. The texture of 
foulard renders it very suitable for forming bouillones; 
these are frequently edged with aribbon or velvet 
of a contrasting color or a deepershade. Aprons are 
made either matching the dress or in black faille 
poult de soie, or taffetas. The most fashionable are 
cutina point. Black plain taffetas, and black taf- 
fetas striped with a color, are very pretty fur cos- 
tumes. China crape is still very much in vogue. 
For young ladies’ evening-dresses colored tunics are 
very pretty. Pink and green are the colors most 
fashionable. Lace paniers and tunics are much worn 
over colored tarletan skirts, covered almost up to the 
waist with little pinked flounces, put on witha nar- 
row velvet or ribbon. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A new parasol 
with the handle on one side, so as to give the holder 
the full benefit of the shade has been introduced.—— 
At twenty a woman wonders whom she will have; 
at thirty she wonders who will have her.——A woman 
in Montezuma, Iowa, has lately given birth to a per- 
fectly healthy child weighing only two pounds.— 
Two Indiana doctors decided their claims to a young 
lady’s hand by a prize-fight.——A Helena, Montana, 
lady has opened a faro-bank.——Monogram fans, 
tastefully designed in wood, are taking the place of 
all other styles.——An Indiana belle has broken 
eighty-seven matrimonial engagements.— Ladies 
wear veils on the principle that indistinctness lends 
enchantment to the view.—A Western youth who 
tried in the guise of a ghost to frighten his rival from 
waiting upon the young lady in question, has a frac- 
tured knee as proof of the other chap’s marksmanship 
with a pistol——The Saltan’s family consists of 900 
wives and 1400 other people, at meal times, and he is 
thinking of giving up housekeeping.——Ladies run- 
ning around barefoot are Indiana harbingers of 
spring.—In Winterset, Iowa, they have adopted a 
plan of having women make addresses to the Sab- 
bath Schools, belicving that mothers and sisters 
know best how to interest children.——The women 
in France are almost without exception in favor of 
capital punishment ——A good way to find a woman 
out—call when she isn’t at home ——The decree has 
suddeniy gone forth that “ long dresses ” for [idies are 





to be the vogue. The short dresses have everything 
in the world in their favor—the long dresses nothing. 
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BY LOUISE DUPER. 
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Of all the bright eyes in the town, 
Only the stars are wide awake; 
And the hours step on thistle-down, 
Lest the baby's bright dream should break. 
And ‘One o'clock !"’ says the bell, 
* One o'clock, and all is well!"’ 


Every little foot is astray 
In the dim, witching woods of sleep, 
Where the drowsy poppy-heads sway, 
And the brooks are stilly and deep. 
And * One o'clock !*’ says the bell, 
“ One o'clock, and all is well!" 


Every window is dark with night, 
Only the primrose down the lane 
Keeps all her firefly-candles bright, 


1 Till the morning larks sing again. 


And ** One o'clock !"* says the bell, 
* One o'clock, and all is well!"’ 


Every bird is safe in its nest, 
Locked under the leaflet's crisp, 
And down the wood, from east to west, 
The only wanderer is Will-o’-the-wisp. 
And * One o'clock !"’ says the bell, 
“ One o'clock, and all is well!"’ 


Never a daisy dares to peep 
At skies so dark, and dim, and still; 
And who would dare to break the acep 
Grim silence over dale and hill ? 
Who but the solemn old bell, 
That says, o'er and o'er, “All's well!"’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IONEL found bis hosts and the 
breakfast table waiting in a 
bright, cheerful little room look- 
ing out on the lawn, and filled 
with sunshine. East was not 
there. Clayton and Dulcie, both 
with a curiosity undisguised in 
the one and concealed partiaily 
by a careless manner in the other, 
asked what his experience had 
been in the baunted room. He 
answered that he had only hada 
foolish dream; tor he bad not 
quite made up his mind whether 
he would narrate all that had 
appeared to happen or not. Dal- 
cie looked at him with her bright 





penetrating glance. 

“ You don’t want to tell,” she said. ‘* Never mind, 
just now; but you know, Lionel, this is a philosoph- 
ical inquiry we are making into the phenomena of 
the haunted room, and a philosopher has to investi- 
gate a good many things that a fool thinks it beneath 
his diguity to notice. So don’t let the absurdity of 
your ghost prevent our hearing the story.” 

Lionel put the inquiry off, and the sulject was 
dropped. 

“Where is Mr. East this morning?” he asked, a8 
they left the table. 

“Off on some wild-goose chase,” said Clayton. 
And be lit a cigar and walked out cf the room. 

“What relation is Rowland East to Clayton?’ 
Lionel asked Dulcie 

Dulcie hesitated a moment. 

“* His son,” she said, dryly. 

“His sou!” said Lionel, in surprise. ‘‘ That can- 
not be.” 

‘I don’t know if it can be or not,” said Dulcie, a 
little petulantly. - «I know that it is so, and I know 
that Rowland turns Harry round on his finger, and I 
know that he hates me, and is always hinting to 
Harry that I hate him. You heard his speech last 
night about a woman’s hand? He meant himself by 
the last male Clayton.” 

Lionel mused over this. 

‘Who was his mother?” he asked. 

Dulcie slightly rounded her graceful shoulders, as 
if the subject were distasteful. 

“ How should I know?” she said. ‘They make a 
great mystery about him between them. Harry 
thinks I am prejudiced against him; but I have good 
Teason for not liking him. He wants to make out 
that I am not Harry’s wife, legally, and I know he is 
working on him for that, though he dares not speak 
of it openly to him just yet.” 

“Tell me one thing,” Lionel commenced. 

&.. that instant Clayton called to him from the 
wn. 

“Go,” said Dulcie. “Don’t tell him I said any- 
thing about East. It is as well not. Ask him about 
him, for I see you know more about him than I do.” 








Lionel went to Clayton, who was sitting beneath 
an old oak of immense girth of trunk. 

‘* Remember what I said last night,” he said. “Tell 
me what you heard, or saw, or dreamed last night.” 

Lionel did tell him as Precisely and practically as 
he could. Clayton made no comment, but looked at 
him as he went on with a very strange expression. 
When the tale was ended: 

“A crescent-shaped scar?” he said. 

“It was a crescent-shape,” said Lionel, “though 
I did not describe it so.” 

Clayton nodded. ‘ What else did you notice about 
this figure? Be as minute as possible.” 

Lionel complivd. He described the height, the 
fair hair and dark eyes, the pale face, the teatures, 
#8 minutely as he could, and Clayton was singularly 
moved. He got up and walked restlersly about, and 
then resumed his seat with an averted face. 

“The rest of the form and the dress,” he concluded, 
“* was hidden by the cloak that was wrapped around 
him. The arm that was shown was covered only 
with the shirt sleeve, and the button at the wrist 
seemed to be a plain disk of gold as solid and broad 
as a coin of ten dollars.” 

Clayton sat with his hands resting on his knees 
and his head bent forward, like a man who was in- 
tent on some abstruse problem. 

“* How came he there, I wonder?” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘He was only there once, years ago.” 

Lionel did not interrupt him. Suddenly Clayton 
looked up. 

“It’salla lie!” he said. “You never saw 
allthat, It’s an invention.” 

“IfI had invented anything, I should probably 
have modelled my story on some that I heard last 
night,” said Lionel. ‘A deception I dare say it may 
be, but it was put on me, and I only relate what I 
saw. If 1 spoke on a vague and hasty suspicion, I 
should eay that Mr. East was the mechanician of my 
vision.” 

‘East! No, O no!” said Clayton, in a tone of 
perfectly honest denial. ‘‘I can answer for that. He 
was with me last night until four in the morning, 
and left the hall not long after. There may be devil- 
try there—I daresay there is—but Rowland does not 
know anything of it.’’ 

A silence followed. Lionel was meditating intro- 
ducing the subject of Rowland East’s parentage, 
when Clayton forestalled him with one yet more in- 
teresting to him. 

** Lionei,” he said, ‘do you remember little Marie 
Sorel?”” 

** Certainly I do.”’ 

**D» you know where she is now?” 

“She was with you when I left you, or you left me, 
whichever you please.” 

** So she was; but she stole away from us at the 
next port, and I must say I always believed that you 
bad something to do with her escapade. On your 
honor, d-n’t you know where she is?” 

“If I did, I doubt if L should tell you.” 

Clayton laugbed and asked why not. 

‘¢ Because she would not care to have you know.” 

* Perhaps not; but I am the proper person to have 
charge of her. As I told you once before, she is my 
own daugbter.” 

“That might make it her duty to return to you, 
| but it does not make it mine to tell you where she is 
against her own wish.” 

* You acknowledge that you know?” 

““T acknowledge that 1 know,” said Lionel, coolly, 
‘and I do not mean to tell you. You deserted her 
in the most cruel manner—” Clayton interrupted 
with a denial, but Lionel continued—* and you were 
not very kind to her while she was with you. She is 
very much afraid of you.” 

Clayton looked slightly confused. 

‘* [ dare say I may have frightened her,” he said; 
“‘but I did not mean it, and I never deserted her. 
Nothing was further from my intention: I thought 
I put her in good hands.” 

“1 fyund her in a miserably friendless and unpro- 
tected state.” 

“‘And yoa have been her friend and protector, I 
suppose,” said Clayton, with a sneer. 

“To the best of my ability I bave,” said Lionel, 
‘and she will very soon be my wife.” 

*“ Without my leave asked!”’ 

“You must know, Mr. Clayton, that it is unreason- 
able, not to say absurd, for you to take such a tone. 
If Marie is your daughter, which I very much doubt, 
you have lost all claim to her obedience.” 

“‘Ifshe is’ Why should I say so if she is not? or 
why should you doubt it?” 

“J doubt it for one reason. You, like the devil, 
are good to yourown. I do not think, if Marie had 
been your own child, you would have been 80 harsh 
to her at all times.” 

Clayton colored. ‘ Bah!” he said. ‘Her mother 
acted like the devil, and she looks like her. That’s 
on." 

“The most I can promise is to bring her to see you 
after I am married,” said Lionel. 

“Well, do as you please. It isn’t worth talking 
about,” said Clayton, with affected indifference and 
real ill-humor, which latter evaporated after a few 
moments. Lionel now recurred to his previons idea, 
and asked Clayton how long he had known Mr. Est. 

‘Known him all my life,” said Clayton, readily. 
“That is, I have known of him all his life, and knew 
his father before him. Why, I was present when his 
father married Alice Ramsay. By the way, that was 
a clever dodge of Finch’s. It deserved better success.” 

“ Do you know who Jam, Captain Clayton?” asked 
Lionel, suddenly. 

Clayton looked at him. 
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‘* What do you ask me that for?” 


to be affiliating all the stray orphans among your 
acquaintances, and I thought you might do that good 
turn for me too.”’ 

“T would ina minute if I could,” said Clayton; 
“but Rowland East never was a stray. It was 
straightforward about him, except that his grandfath- 
er would not acknowledge him, and his mother 
wanted to keep him out of his father’s way, so that 
Finch had to play the part of proxy for every one; 
and it Rowland had died when Finch supposed he 
did, you would never have been fou xd ont, probably, 
for I should never have said anything, it by any 
chance I had heard of it.’’ 

“Yon spoke, I observed, as if he were a relative of 
yours.” 

“Very near. Ilis father was my first cousin, and 
took the name of East from hia mother. Row- 
land is my heir, as matters now stand. P:icile 
doesn’t like him; as ifit was his fault she basn’t a 
son of ber own!” 

All this seemed simple and truthful enough as 
Clayton parrated it, and yet Lionel had an andefined 
disbelief and suspicion of it all—Twat there was some 
secret tie between himself and the Claytovs he could 
not doubt. 

* Did you ever meet Colone! Finch?” he asked. 

*“T have met hin—yes. When he came over to 
look after Rowland. He did not know that Rowland 
had any chance from the Claytons; in tact be had 
not much then, for no one could tell that the elder 
line would die out.” 

Lionel would ask no more questions then. It was 
on!y zroping in the dark. Only one more inquiry it 
seemed to him that he ought’ to make before the con- 
versation ended. 

“One thing more, Mr. Clayton. Can you teil me 
who or what one Lawrence Eyan is or was?” 

“Larry Egan? A most confounded knave!” said 
Clayton. ‘‘ Youknow that. It was hel left Marie 
with, and you know how be used ber.” 

* Who told you of it first?” 

“ Egan’s daughter, She did not tell me that Marie 
was with you, however, though she said she had ran 
away. That was my inference, that she ran to you.’’ 

** Marie says that the daughter, Anastasia, was the 
one that abused her.” 

**Does she? Well, I dare sav she did. Ste’s a 
brazen brimstone anyhow—Anty Egan is.” 

Lionel was once more checked by the conviction 
that it was uselvss to question Clayton, since, if there 
was anything to conceal, he would conceal it all the 
more sedulously for having inquiry mace upon the 
subject. Besides, ever since the conversation had 
turned upon Marie, an uneasiness had been growing 
wit’ in him as to her safety. It Clayton discovered, 
as he we!l might, that she was so near him, he might 
take some very energetic means to obtain control of 
her person. Instead of wasting his time bere he 
would go and assure biwself of Marte’s safety, and 
perhaps remove her from the dangerous vicinage. 
With this thought he brought his conversation with 
Clayton to a close, and took his leave of the ball soon 
after, receiving a cordial (apparently) invitation from 


would allow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LIONEL went to the inn where he had left his horse. 
Assoon as the animal was led out he saw it was 
lame. The hostler only scratched his head, and was 
loud in his exclamations of concern tor the accident, 
and pity for the horse. Lionel was sure that there 
had been no lameness the day before. The inzscoper 
came to the spot, and an impromptu inquest was eid 
on the wounded horse. One man finally, atter exam- 
ining the foot, tarned round, holding it still in his 
hand, and pointing to it, said dryly: 

** Ye’re lucky to have such lovin’ frinds, sir; they’re 
not wantin’ to pout wid you yet awhile; or maybe 
it’s the government sint after ye to see ye’d not _be 
thravellin so fast that ye wear out the fine new road 
they’ve been makin’.”” 

** What do you mean?”’ asked Lionel. 

“The nail,”—said the man. ‘ That’s no horse of 
your own, or you would have seen whin ye looked at 
it, that somebody had been putting one nail too many 
in.” 

It was even so. The horse had been lamed by a 
nail driven into the foot. Noone of course knew how 
it was done. There was not another horse to be 
hired, either, until after considerable delay. The 
village of Kilmount did not overflow with accommo- 
dations, it need not be said. Lionel! lost his patience 
altogether; he would have given a good deal to have 
had a visible object on which to wreak bis wrath, as 
he proved by the liberal reward he offered for The 
apprehension of the scoundrel who lamed his horse, 
and which would have excited the cupidity of almost 
any one, it would have seemed, in that far from rich 
community. No one volunteered any information, 
and Lionel left the village. The roads were muddy 
from the late rain, and to ride fast was almost impos- 
sible. It was, therefore, a tedious journey that Lionel 
had over the ten miles that separated Kilmount from 
Jarratstown. When he reached the house where he 
had left Marie, his worst apprehensions were realized, 
for she was gone. For a minute he had no donbt 
that she had been spirited away by Clayton. The 
next minute reason suggested to him that it was n=- 
likely on many accounts. That Clayton did not 
know where Marie was, and that she would have 





been most unlikely to have gone without consulting 


Clayton to return as soon as other engagements ' 


him. The fact, too, that Mrs. Drummond was with 


“ Because,” said Lionel, sardonically, ** you seem | her, tended to calm his spasm of fear, They had 
| probably merely gone on some excursion. He waited 


| for some time for their reterp, and then called the 


| landlady and questioned her again. This time he be- 


came more uneasy, on learning that the carriage they 
; Went out in was not hired in the town; Mrs. Corey 


| must have known if they bad sent out for one. It 


; looked like a private carriage. but there were no 
| liveries, They told her that they should return that 
night or send a pote. Lionel waited a couple of 
‘ hours more. He walked on the beach, he walked on 
| the land—he grew nervous and uncomfortable, and 
| vacillated between returning to Kilmount and remain- 
| ing where he was. Motion carried the day over idle 
suspense, of couree, and Lionel, for the third time, 
traced the road from Jarratstown to Kilmount. 
Then the ruinsof the old castle came in view, stand- 
ing ont clear against the s+ffron west. He rode 
slowsr and began to think what he bad to do hefe. 
He anewered himself quickly, and once more returned 
to Kilmount Castle. The lord of the manor haile! him 
from a window as 80.n as he came in sight, and when 
he rode up came out to gre:t him, welcoming him 
loudly if not sincerely. ‘ 

“IT want to see you alone, Mr. Clayton,” said Li- 
onel. Clayton only nodded carelessly, and led the 
way into a room in tbe lower floor of the turret. 

“This is my den,” he said. “The ghost never 
comes down so far. Now what is it? Have you seen 
the gheat again?” 

“No,” said Lionel. “ But—you asked me where 
Maria Sorel was ” 

* You,” said Clayton, suddenly attentive. 

* Do you not know?” 

Clayton stared at him. 

* What the plague would I ask for if | knew?” 

* Do you not know now, if you did nut then?” 

** What ails you, Lionel? Have you been sampling 
poteen among the underground hills? Othe rascals! 
They’ve got the place burrowed fullof ’em! I don’t 
know what you mean, and I don’t know where Marie 
is. I wish I did. If you weren't such a fire-eater, I 
would say that you are hurting her as well as your- 
self in keeping her from me, for I mean to give her 
on her wedding day as good a dowry as any girl in 
the three kingdoms; but I sup you would call 
that a bribe? What makes you think I know? 
Has any one said 80? 

o No,” 

** Have you been talking about her to those old cats 
at the dower-house?” 

“ Why? It would not occur to them that you 
kpew.” 

*O, they alwars accuse me of everything, from 
murder and biasphemy down to racking my tenants 
and kissing their daughters,”’ said Clayton. “ You'll 
hear more harm about me in an hour there, than you 
know already by four years’ experience.” 

Lionel knew well enough that it was useless to 
question Clayton if he bad made up his mind to con- 
ceal from bim what he knew, when he was in the ob- 
stinate and guarded temper he was in at present. 
The hint concerning the ladies in the dower-house 
suggested to him to call there again and frankly in- 
troduce the subject of Madeline Clayton. He accord- 
ingly declined an invitation from Clayton to try 
another night in the haunted room, and took his 
leave. Clayton watched him until he was out of 
hearing, and then burst into a loud laugh. 

** Poor devil!” he said. “ You will have to play 
blindman’s buff through half the world before you 
will tind Marie again!” 

Lionel would have thought s0 himeelf if he bad 
known a little more certainly what he merely sus- 
pected now. He was walking fast across the park, 
when Dulcie presented herveif before him. She was 
breathless with the baste she had made, and without 
trying to explain her errand, rverely laid her hand on 
his arm and said, ‘‘Come.” Lionel obeyed her 
guidance, confident in her friendliness and in ber 
having some meaning in her action. After walking 
rapidly for a few moments she began to explain her- 
self: 

“IT saw you crossing the park, and made all the 
haste I could to intercept you. I had to escape as if 
I was getting out of jail, for Harry—” she broke off 
there, and continned in another tone: ‘* This is the 
| Maze. You would never find your way through it 
alone. How those old gardeners puzzied their heads 
on such things!” 

It was indeed a labyrinth of paths, but their intri- 
cacy would not have struck any one who was walking 


for a more straightforward course. Under Dulcie’s 
care, Lionel was led directly to the inner mystery of 
the Maze, a grotto adorned with shells and coral, 
and with a faun standing sentry at the entrance. At 
another time Lionel would have admired the pic- 
turesque beauty of the spot, where silence and 
secrecy seemed to reign supreme. Dulcie led him 
into the grotto, which wound in convolations that 
seemed & continuation of the Mazes. A liquid, gurg- 
ling, hollow music began to sound through the 
grotto. It grew louder and more distinct. A last 
turn placed them in the innermost cell of the grotto. 
Here a water nymph reclined, holding an urn from 
which there jetted up a fountain whose waters fell 
into a basin, and falling, by some arrangement of 
tubes and sounding surfaces, prodaced the witchlike 
music they had heard. Mosses, and seaweed, and 
other marine treasures adorned the cell. A shadowy 
gtay-green iight filled it, whose source (iid not ap- 
pear. Dulcie looked like some lovely enchantress 
laying her hist on a spellbound knight. 

“ We are safe here,” she eaid, sitting down on one 
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of the stone seats which had been mossed so thickly 
as to be comfortable, if the occupant did not mind the 
dampness, which is apt to be the baus of all romantic 
scenes and situations in anorthern climate. ‘ I would 
see you, Lionel, though I am going against Marie’s 
wishes—or rather, Rowland East’s wishes, for I know 
it all comes on his account Marie Sorel is at the cas- 
tle now. Tom Marshall, whois East’s spy now, found 
out where she was. I believe he followed her over 
the Atlantic. He has been gone a long time, and last 
night he came to the castle and told Harry and East 
that you were at the Dower-house, and where Marie 
was. East wrote a note to Marie and Mrs. Drum- 
mond in your name and in your hand, saying that 
you had found Marie’s friends, and wanted them, 
Marie and Mrs. Drummond, to come to you; that 
you could not come yourself because a slight accident 
had happened to you, but he had sent a carriage. 
The driver was carefully tutored not to mention the 
name of Clayton. They did not suspect. The car- 
riage brought them directly here. By achance, such 
as the devil can engineer sometimes, you were in the 
park then, just crossing it to leave. The sight re- 
assured Marie fshe had any misgivings. They were 
driven to the door, and received by—Harry Clayton, 
of all men in the world. Marie was a little startled 
then, but she entered the house, determining not to 
stay long unless she saw you. This was a very good 
resolution if she had had it in her power to keepit. As 
they crossed the hall, Harry told Marie, in his off-hand 
way, that you wanted to see her first. He sent Mrs. 
Drummond on to the drawing-room with the foot- 
man, and led Marie himself into his own den, where 
you saw him this morning. I have not seen her 
since. He came to the drawirg-room afterwards, 
where I was with Mrs. Drummcnd, and told her his 
own story about Marie. I could not contradict him 
then and there, Mrs. Drummond grew impatient at 
last of waiting for some sign of either you or Marie, 
and insisted on seeing either one or thejother. Harry 
told her then that he did not intend to let Marie re- 
turn with her, because he did not quite approve of 
her marrying you; that he would be very happy to 
have her remain as Marie’s friend, if she would, on 
condition that she made no attempt to assist a cor- 
respondence between Marie and you. Mrs, Drum- 
mond seems to be a very nice woman, but Harry and 
Kilmount Castle imposed upon her completely. She 
consented to remain as Marie’s friend, and to assist 
no correspondence; but as she had not contemplated 


_ so long an absence, it would be necessary for her to 


go back to Jarratstown again. Of course Harry ex- 
. pected and desired that. Then she asked if she was 
not to see Marie before she left. Harry very gravely 
rang the bell, and sent the person that answered it 
for Marie. Now J knew at once though Mrs. Drum- 
mond did not, that the servants had their instruc- 
tions, or that there was something already arranged 
to meet such a demand. In answer to the message 
there came a woman who calls herself my maid, but 
whom I don’t often trouble to wait upon me. She 
had a message. Mrs. Sorel begged to be excused; 

She did not feel well enough tosee Mrs. Drummond, 
and sent hera note. I do not know if Marie ever 
wrote the note or not. Whatever it was, it satisfied 
Mrs. Drummond, who is now, I suppose, on her way 
bome, greatly charmed with the character of a fine 
old Irish gentleman. As soon as she was out of the 
way, I asked Harry what it all meant. He did not 
apswer me much, but laughed, and ‘ Here comes the 
forsaken lover,’ he said, seeing you coming, ‘I 
must go and console him,’ and went out. I watched 
from an upper window until you were alone, and 
then ran as fast as I could to tell you wi-at is going 
on. Iam sure that Marie is now in the house, but 
you know yourself that there are locked up rooms of 
which no one but Harry has the key. I will find out, 
however, and set her free. It must be done quickly, 
or they may carry ber over to France. You under- 
stand that the note to them was written by East—at 
least I am as sure of it as I can be without having 
actualiy seen him do it. Harry wants Rowland to 
marry Marie.” 

“Thon Marie is not his daughter?” 

‘No. I was always sure of that.” 

** Whois she, Dulcie? Is she his niece? Made- 
line Clayton?” 

Dalcie’s answer was interrupted by the sound of 
some one hastily coming through the grotto. Clayton 
looked in on them. Fora moment he stood in dumb 
fury, and then sprang on Lionel like a tiger, witha 
fierce yell. 

. “Spy! he panted, as soon as his rage could find 
articulate words, and added a fearful oath. “Spy! 
You shall meet the fate of a spy!” 

Lionel defended himself with all his strength and 
with vain courage. Clayton’s gigantic strength was 
more than natural when he was in one of the frenzies 
that now poesessed it; it was the strength of a mad- 
man. He bore Lionel to the ground, and with his 
knee on hia chest fastened the grip cf both his hands 
on his throat. Dulcie had fled from the spot to sum- 
mon aid. It would have come too late, but at the 
moment when Clayton, with set teeth, was bending 
over his victim, a voice, not loud but deep, echoed 
through the grotto: 

‘Harry Clayton! Harry Clayton! Is there not 
blood enough on your hand?” 

Clayton’s grasp relaxed. He looked up with a wild 
and livid face. 

*“ Who spoke?” he whispered, shuddering. 

‘* Harry Clayton! Harry Clayton!” repeated the 
voice, “Is there not blood enough on your hand?” 

A shadow fell across the shadowy grotto, and 
assumed a human form. The same form that had 





started up, and stiffening with horror, put out his 
hands to forbid the slow advance of the figure; and 
as it still came on, shrank back, covering his eyes, 
and fell to the ground writhing in a strong fit. 

The servants, alarmed by Dulcie, entered, and 
found Clayton in a state that explained the alarm. 
Lionel, bruised and dizzy, had risen to his feet, and 
was leaning against a fragment of rock. The myste- 
rious figure had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHEN Marie had been led, as Dulcie said, by 
Clayton into his ‘“‘den,” where she expected to see 
Lionel, he suddenly closed the door by which they 
bad entered, and opening ancther close at hand, 
litted her in his arms as if she bad been a child, car- 
rying her up a steep stair in utter darkness; so high 
and steep the ascent was, that it seemed as if they 
were going to the very top of the building. At last 
he pushed open another door, and set her down in a 
small circular recom, lighted only by deep square 
casements high up, and guarded with bars. Here he 
set her down, frightened anid sobbing with anger and 
terror. 

“Don’t be frightened, Marie,” he said, roughly, 
but not harshly. “I mean you no harm, upon my 
word. On the contrary, I am going by-and-by to re- 
store you to your rightfal station, when I have made 
everything ready.” 

- “If you mean to restore me to my rightful sta- 
tion,” said Marie, with spirit, ‘send me back to 
where Lionel left me!” 

* Lionel,” said Clayton, laughing. ‘Never mind 
Lionel. Heis nothing but a roving Knight of In- 
dustry, and not a very clever one either. I’ll do bet- 
ter by you than that. Only you must stay here, and 
you may scream as loud as you please,” he added, 
‘no one will hear it, or if they do, they would rather 
do anything in the world than come to investigate 
the cause. Besides, no one can get here without my 
permission. If you are very quiet, maybe I will let 
Lionel come and see you. He slept in the house last 
night, and may again to-night.” 

With these words Clayton withdrew, locking the 
door upon her. Marie looked around her in despair. 
Even if she could reach the windows, it was so far 
from the grating to the window itself that thrusting 
her arm through as far as she could, it did not reach 
the frame. There could be no signal madein that 
way, even if she had known whom to signal. Then 
the strange appearance of the room struck her; the 
floor had a peculiar feeling to her foot. She stooped 
down and touched it; it was thickly padded. She 
went to the walls; they were padded too. The only 
article of furniture was a low broad couch scarcely 
raised above the floor. She went to seat herself on 
this, and folding her hands, waited. Whatcouldshe 
do but wait? 

The golden spot of light on the wall of the gloomy 
room had travelled far to the eastward and died out 
in a pale glimmer, when the door was opened, and a 
man’s figure entered. It was not Clayton’s athletic 
figure; it was not Lionel. She shrank sway as he 
approached. 

‘* Welcome to the home of your ancestors, cousin,” 
he said. She recognized the voice. 

“Mr, East!” 

‘Tam flattered by your remembering me, and I 
am come to concoct a scheme for our benefit. I say 
our, for Mr. Clayton has sworn to make us marry 
each other, and that being disagreeable to you, must 
of course, be disagreeable to me.” 

Marie did not answer. 

“Tam quite in earnest,” said East. ‘‘ Mr. Clayton 
insists upon it that I shall marry you, and though I 
see some advantages from the scheme, I would just 
as lief gain them in some other way, without meaning 
to be uncomplimentary to you. It will not do to 
cross him directly. Heis too much of a Berserkar 


for that to be safs. I need not tell you that you are 


completely in his power. It is true that Mrs. Drum- 


mond knows that you entered the house, but it, 


would not take avery deep deceit to persuade her 
that you had left it. Lionel Rawdon is the only one 
who would interest himself to find you, and he can 
be either furced or cheated into giving up tha search. 
You cannot be heard from here, and if you were, 
there is an easy solation of the difficulty. First, and 
most natural, a ghost; secondly, there was a maniac 
confined here tor years and years, and, by many peo- 
ple, thought to be here yet. The Claytons have, 
now and then, a madman among them, too mad to be 
allowed to go at large. Any noise, not plainly refer- 
able to the ghost, would be supposed to emanate from 
this gentleman in his eccentric retirement.” 

“A madman!” said Marie. ‘ Is he here now?” 

East laughed at her terror. 

‘It is not a pleasant idea.—A Inadman would be 
almost as unpleasant a companion in close quarters 
asa distasteful husband. It is not my idea. I am, 
like yourself, a victim. Iwas sent here to ask you to 
marry me, and to assure you that when you do, the 
doors of your prison shall fly open, money fly into 
your pocket, and I know not what other bliss besides. 
mark the auspicious moment.”’ 

‘© Why does Captain Clayton persecute me so? I 
want nothing of him.” 

“My dear ceusin, Captain Clayton has a con- 
science, and a terribly dyspeptic one. He owes you 
some reparation, and me too. He has one estate 
which he would like to make a peace-offering of, but 
he does not want to deprive either of us of the whole 
of it, and proposes to settle the matter by making us 


appeared to Lionel in the turret chamber. Clayton | twain one flesh.” 








“Let him release me! That will be reparation 
enough.” 

“« He dares not let you go,” said East. ‘‘A dilem- 
ma was in his way, and he seized it by the horns; 
he dares not let you go lest it gore him. If you will 
be guided by my advice we may both avoid this mar- 
riage. It will be a pecuniary loss to you, however, 
let me tell you.” 

“I do not care for that,” said Marie. ‘ If you will 
freo me, Mr. East—” She clasped her hands, 

‘‘] shall have aclaim on your future friendship, 
shall 1?” 

“ [ shall always thank and pray for you!” cried 
Marie, passionately. 

“Pray fur me? Humph! That ought to be a 
bribe. Did any one ever pray for me, I wonder? 
They must have said their prayers backwards. Well, 
little cousin, I will try. You must be very quiet and 
very humble. If the Oid Man of the Sea—our host 
and kinsman—comes to see you, tell him you will do 
anything he likes—at least you need not say you will 
not. To commence with, I will let you have a little 
more comfortable room.” 

“‘This will do very well,” said Marie, hastily. 

“It will not do very well. Its associations are too 
unpleasant.” 


He opened the door as he spoke, and invited her to. 


fellow bitwo. She did so, and he led her to an acjoin- 
ing room, not much larger, and very slightly fur- 
nished, but much more agreeable. There was light 
in this room, and it had evidently been prepared for 
Marie’s reception. 

“Tam sorry to leave you even here,” said East, 
“but I hope to bring you good news soon. In the 
meantime, I know that the best proof I can give cf 
good-will just now is to relieve you of my presence.” 

He smiled with a gay and good-humored look, 
kissed her hand and retired. Marie did not feel re- 
lieved by his departure; as if his presence had been 
altogether detestable, although in a milder way she 
did feel the relief. His assurance had comforted her, 
too. She believed that he was sincere, perhaps all 
the sooner because he claimed that he wished to es- 
cape the marriage. Marie was not vain enough to 
think that every man must regard her as a high 
prize, nor so simple as to think a disinterested motive 
humanity’s strongest impulse to action. After he 
was gone she turned first to the windows. These 
were barred, too, but she could approach them and 
look out over a wide prospect glowing in the western 
sunlight. It was hopelessly far from her, and she 
dropped the curtain over the bars again, and went 
back to examine the interior of her prison. She next 
walked up to the looking-glass, a little oval one in a 
black frame, and saw a pale little face with anxious 
eyes looking at her. She smiled at it, and it bright- 
ened so much that it occurred to her that it would 
look better if the bair was arranged, and she proceed- 
ed to the task. She was so engaged when a knock at 
the door made her turn her head. It was repeated. 

‘Come in,” said Marie, faintly; and she was any- 
thing but pleased when, in response to her permis- 
sion, Anastasia Egan entered the room. She was 
very civil, and gave no sign of ever having seen Marie 
before. So far, indeed, did she carry the pretence, 
that Marie would have doubted her being the same 
woman if she had not had cause to remember her too 
well. Anastasia brought refreshments, and Mr. 
Clayton’s compliments, and he would come to see 
Miss Sorel for a few minutes by-and-by. Marie did 
not think it worth while to send a very elaborate 
message back, and dismissed Anastasia as soon as 
she could. 

She went on then examining the room. On one 
side there was a small bookcase built in the wall. 
Sbe found that the books were chiefly on abstruse 
sciences, and many of them in Latin, so that she 
could find very little pastime in these, even if she 
had been sufficiently at ease to attempt to read. 
What more engaged her attention was to find that 
the bookcase itself seemed to move in a singular 
manner. She did not think that the light touch of 
the books, as she displaced and replaced them, ought 
to move a solid piece of furniture, and one that 
seemed built in its place. A more noticeable jarring 
than before attracted her eyes, at last, to a crack be- 
tween the case and its frame wide erough for her to 
put the tips of her fingersin. She did put them in, 
and with a very little exertion of strength, the 
shelves swung into the room on this side. They 
revolved on a pivot in the centre, and their change 
of place gave admission into a recess behind, lighted 
by a lamp hanging from the ceiling. Marie stepped 
in, supposing that this was a part of the accommoda- 
tions prepared for her. The shelves, as soon as re- 
leased from her hand, swung back into their place 
with a slight click. Marie did not notice it. She 
was absorbed in an examination of the little recess, 
which seemed a little museum of rare and beautiful 
objects. There were cameos and bronze statuettes, 
fossils and petrifactions, ancient drinking-cups and 
ornaments, some brought from distant lands, some, 
likely enough, brought from the immediate vicinity. 
On a small table, directly under the lamp, there was 
lying a miniature painting of two lovely young girls, 
Marie took it up and looked at it in admiration for 
some moments. The one was a dserk beauty, with 
luring eyes and a subtle smile; the other had an in- 
nocent and gentle face, and, although not a blond, 
was fair, with bright brown hair and golden-brown 
eyes. A resemblance in both these faces to some one 
she had seen, puzzled Marie for some time. The dark 
beauty repelled her; the fair beauty attracted her. 
She lgoked earnestly, again and again, until at last 
it struck ber. The dark face recalled Rowland East; 
the gentler loveliness of the other, unlike as it was to 


the striking and eminently masculine face of Lione) 
Rawdon, yet bore a resemblance to him. While she 
was wondering over this, she was disturbed and 
alarmed by a sound likea heavy groan. She dropped 
the miniature and listened. Now she heard the 
sound of a clanking chain. A host of balf-for- 
gotten tales of ghosts, and one particularly grew- 
some one of a madman with a clanking chain, darted 
into Marie’s head. She sprang to the shelves and 
tried to move them. They were fast as if they had 
never been moved. The opposite wall parted. A 
man appeared. Marie cast one glance at the deathly 
pale face and glittering dark eyes, and the dark red 
scar that seamed one cheek, and gasping out uncon- 
sciously: ; 

“*O, the madman!” she fell fainting in the terrible 
intruder’s arms, which were stretched out to receive 
her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Lionel reentered the house after the strange 
scene in the grotto, he first met Dulcie. The deep 
grief and distressin her face and manner struck him, 
Was Clayton dead? he thought. Dulcie answered 
his look of inquiry and sympathy. 

*O Liopel!” she said. ** Harry will not see me! 
Think of it! Atter 80 many years—after so much 
reason to trust me—they have parted us!” 

** Because you told me that Marie was here?” 

It is more than that,” said Dalcie, “ and Ido not 
even know what it can be.” 

She wrung her bands, and paced the hall with a 
rapid, uneven step. Some one came down the stairs 
that ran up from the hall and paused. Dulcie 
looked up. 

“Rowland,” she said, entreatingly, “let me see 
Harry.” 

East came slowly down the remainder of the flight. 

“Tam traly sorry for this,” he said, looking down 
as he spoke with an uneasy and troubled air; “I 
have told him that you were bitterly hurt at his re- 
fusing to see you, bet he swears he will not.” 

“ You have done this, Rowland!” she said, pas- 
sionately. 

* You are wrong,” said East; “it is because you 
have betrayed his secrets—secrets that you learned 
when he did not know what he said.” 

“It is a lie!” said Dualcie moro passtonately yet. 
“He knows me better! He knows that he first 
trusted me because he knew I had been tempted to 
betray something I heard in that way when I never 
thought he would ever know of it at all. You your- 
self know, because it displeased you, how sacredly I 
keep his secrets.”’ 

East smiled sardonically and bent his head to- 
wards her. 

** Who told—” he said; the remaining words were 
inaudible to any one but her. She started back. 

“Who told you that?” she asked. “You have 
watched and spied, Rowland!” 

** Had Ia chance?” he said. ‘ No, Mistress Dul- 
cie; the excellent guard you have kept has not been 
in vain. It leaves the whole burden of suspicion on 
you.” 

Dulcie turned from him. 
sob broke from her. 

“1 will see him!” she said; and she flew up the 
stairs. East looked after her a moment, and then 
turned to Lionel. 

“‘T am sorry for the poor woman,” he said; “ but 
she should have held her tongue until she was sure 
of him.” 

‘* Mr. East,” said Lionel, “ I know that Miss Sorel 
is in this house. if she is not at once set at liberty, 
I shall go to the nearest magistrate.” 

“You need not do that,” said East. ‘I do not 
want to detain her; on the contrary, I am willing to 
lether go. ButI t at this t, when Mr. 
Clayton is lying helplessly ill. If I did not oppose 
him when he was able to resent it, I will not do it 
now.” 

Lionel sympathized with the spirit of this declara- 
tion, but he answered: 

** You need do nothing. Iam resolved to set her 
free, and I will do it.” 

East thought a while. 

** Listen to me, Rawdon,” he said. ‘ Marie is not 
in the house. She has been removed. You may 
search it completely and not find her. Oa one con- 
‘dition I will tell you where she is; nay, I will do 
| more. Leave the tield here to me, and I will restore 
| you to your birthright.” y 

“Then you did supplant me unjustly,”’ said Lionel. 

“I say no more. Mr. Clayton’s anxiety to possess 
Marie arises trom the belief, of course, that she is 
the same girl he left two years ago in Anastasia 
Egan’s charge. Do you declare that she is not, and 
he will have no motive. Do you understand me?” 

“T understand you,” said Lionel, with dis lainful 
calmness. 

“* You think Marie will be the loser? You are mis- 

taken. She can gain nothing here, equal to what she 
| Will have as your wife, if I put the proofs I have of 
| your rights in your possession.” 

‘*I believe Marie to be Madeline Clayton.” 

“*Can you prove it?” asked East. 

** I cannot.” 

‘* Nor can any one,” said East. ‘J believe so, too. 
| I believe that that is why Mr. Clayton wishes to have 
| her in his power, but I cannot prove it; and he will 

never confess it. He fears to have it discovered, I 
| think. If he finds that Marie makes no claim, and 
| you none for her, he will release her. Come with 
| me, and see for yourself that Marie is not in the 
; Castle.” 


One bitter and tearless 
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He led the way to theetur 
Marie had occupied. 

«She was here,” he said. 

Lionel saw that various art 
were ecattered around the ro 
her bonnet, on another a palr 

“She was bere,” Eaat said, 
Now look you, Mr. Rawdon—' 
He took out a written paper 


| before Lionel. 


“ Will you sign that?” he 
before the ‘ nearest magistrat 

Lionel read it over, and thr 

“] would not ewear to that 
or to save my life.” 

The statement contained 
that Marie was not the girl k: 
L’Etoile, but also that Dalcie 
her husband had stolen his 
emiled coldly. 

“ Not to eave her fs?" he: 
is a born devil, and she bates | 
take to find the nearest magis | 
put Mario out of your reach t | 

Lionel bad taken a step t 
paused. 

“ But setting aside ruch ex': 
Eaet resumed, * which do not : 

He laid down another packs , 
ing his hand upon ft. In app: 
that Lionel had received and | 
been opened at the ends snd + 

“You wovld give much 
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TER XVI. 
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He led the way to theeturret, to the room that 
Marie had occupied. 

‘She was here,” he said. 

Lionel saw that various articles belonging to Marte 
were ecattered around the room. On one chair lay 
her bonnet, on another a pair of little gloves. 

“She was bere,” Kast said, ‘‘ she is here no longer. 
Now look you, Mr. Rawdon—” 

He took out a written paper and laid it on the table 
before Lionel. 

“ Will you sign that?” he said, “and swear to it 
before the ‘ nearest magistrate?’ ” 

Lionel read it over, and threw it from him. 

“IT would not swear to that lie to gain a kingdom, 
or to save my life.” 

The statement contained a declaration not only 
that Marie was not the girl known by that name on 
L’Etoile, but also that Dalcie had informed him that 
her husband had stolen his brother’s child. East 
emmiled coldly. 

“Not to eave her l'f2?” he said. “Anastasia Egan 
isa born devil, and she bates Marie. The time you 
take to find the nearest magistrate will be enough to 
put Mario out of your reach forever.” 

Lionel had taken a step towards the door. He 
paused. 

But setting asideruch extreme considerations,” 
East resumed, “‘ which do not suit me, look at this.” 

He laid down another package on the table, keep- 
ing his hand upon it. In appearance it was the same 
that Lionel had received and lost in Montreal; it had 
been opened at the ends and showed the papers in it. 

“You wovld give much to have this in your 
hands,” East said. ‘It will give a name and rank 
to Marie—if she marries you—much higher than she 
will have if she marries me, for that is the best fate 
waiting for hephere. If you ever see her again—un- 
less by accepting my terms—it will be as my wife, 
and I assure you I do not want a wife. Think of it— 
think of it!’ 

As he spoke, he pushed the paper and a pen across 
the table to Lionel, and with the other hand held the 
package over the glowing coals in the grata. 

“Fortune and Marie,”’ he said, ‘‘or—not. Choose. 
There is no ram caught by his horns in the thicket. 
One would think you were anxious to get rid of 
Marie.” 

For an instant Lionel hesitated—not for the sake 
of fortune, but for the sake of Marie. Eaet’s face 
wore the look that a tere pting devil’s might, with ex- 
ultation only anppressed lest it appear too soon, and 
with an intent watching of the prey that seemed 
falling into his hands. It was only an instant. Li- 
onel dashed away the paper with a violence that up- 
set the table, and, with the same movement, laid his 
hand on East’s shoulder. 

“Do you take me for so base a scoundrel as you are 
yourself?” he said. 

East started back from the fierce indignation of 
Lionel’s tone, but at the same moment cast the 
package from him, and seized a@ bell-rope that hung 
near. 

“TI guessed you would try the bully,” he said, 
“and am ready for you.” 

Lionel saw the package blazing, and the sight add- 
ed to the good-will with which he shook East and 
flang him from hitw. 

“Ifyou had not once saved my life,” be said, as he 
did go, “‘ I would use you worse, and would have done 
80 long ago.” 

He cast one glance at the fire, where perhaps his 
life’s secret was smouldering away, and then left 
the room. 





When Marie recovered from her fainting fit she 
was in the open air, resting on a seat in a little vine- 
covered arbor. She had been taken into an old- 
fashioned terraced garden that lay at the foot of the 
turret, sloping down the hill, until, at this point di- 
vided by the thick growth of trees and shrubs, the 
castle was almost hidden, and the arbor itself could 
hot be seen from any window. The arbor opened on 
the side opposite the house. Directly before it was 
an opening cut io the tall yew hedge, and in the 
foliage beyond, so as to frame a beautiful picture. To 
the left lay the little bay, crimson and gold in the 
last rays of the sunset, and to the right a rugged hill 
rose in a mantle of purple shadow. In the fore- 
ground were the ruins of the ancient castle. Marie 
looked at them as if she were waking from a long 
dream. She arose and made a few steps forward 
with her hand raised to her forehead, then, drawn by 
& Memory, turned and walked round the arbor until 
she came to a little rustic gate. 

“Tam at home again!” she said to herself aloud. 
She laid her hand on the gate. 

“Madeline!” a soft tremulous voice called behind 
her. At the name, unheard for years, Marie turned 
and stood with clasped hands and parted lips. Then 
the words came slowly and lingeringly trom her lips, 
like one who, half-doubting half-afraid, speaks to 
the semblance of a departed feiend. 

“ Mother—are you there?” 

Catherine Clayton parted the bushes behind which 
she had stood, and came forward towards Marie. 

“ You must—you shall be my own little Madeline!” 
she said, in a voice telling of a joy, and suspense, and 
eagerness as great as Marie’s own. 

No pen can describe the interview that followed. 
The emotion, the strong mutual drawing of one to 
the other, the incoherent questiuning and revealing 
of childish incidents remembered by a mother of her 
child and by the child of her. The twilight dark- 
ened as they stood. At last some one approached 
them. Mrs, Clayton turned to the intruder. It was 
& man and by his bearing a gentleman. 








It is my child!” gai 5s 
éuaha a. id Mrs. Clayton; “I havo 

Marie could not dist inguish the stranger’s features; 
something in his manner reminded her of Lionel. 

“Who is it?” she whispered, shrinking towards 
Mrs. Clayton. 

“A friend who has restored us to each other,” Mre, 
Clayton said; “ Monsieur D’Agleville.” 

‘Clayton is able to see you now,” said the strang- 
er; “it would be best for you to come at once.” 

‘* Not back into that house!” said Marie. 

“There is nothing to fear now,” said Mrs. Clayton. 

They passed through the garden and approached 
the house through a different way from that which 
Marie had come first, and entered by a door in the 
turret, where they waited until M. D’Agleville gave 
them the word to proceed. 


no 





Lionel reached the more modern part of the castle 
more by instinct than by any remembrance of the 
way East had led him. He found himeelf opposite 
the door of Clayton’s room. At the moment it 
opened; Clayton came out. His altered face and 
slow step showed that he was still scarcely able to 
support his own weight, but he was completely 
dressed, and had a lock of settled and bitter resolu- 
tion. As soon as he saw Lionel he said: 

“Come here, Lionel, and help me down stairs. I 
am well enough except this confyunded numbness; 
that comes of making me lie in bed in the daytime!” 

Lionel came to Clayton’s side. He was more con- 
vinced now that nothing but the man’s desperate 
resolution gave him strength to walk. He assisted 
him to descend the stairs, and they entered the room 
Clayton called his den. Clayton sat down in a deep 

armchair, and was still for a moment. Then he 
said: 

«Stay here, Lionel, will you? There is such a pack 
of infernal cheats and liars about me, I cannot trust 
any one, not one!” : 

** Will you set Marie free?” asked Lionel. 

“Ts not she? On my honor, Lionel, I thought 
Dulcie had done it.” 

**She has not. She only told me Marie was here. 
Rowland East tells me that he knows.” 

“Ah! Rowland? no doubt, no doubt.” 

The door opened. Anastasia Egan looked in, and 
then came in with every sign of concern in her man- 
ner. It was unaffected, but not on the same grounds 
as she pretended. 

For God’s sake, Mr. Clayton!” she said, “ what 
are you thinking of? You will kill yourself out- 
right!” 

‘What's that to you?” said Clayton, roughly. 
“ Get out of the room, and send Mr. East here. You 
know where to find him, I’ll be sworn. Tell him to 
come at once or it will be the worse for him.” 

Anastasia hesitated. 

“© Tf you will stay up,” she said, “let me bring you 
your drops.” 

‘Drops!’ said Clayton, contemptuously, ‘‘ I have 
all the drops here I want.” He unlocked a drawer 
near him as he spoke. ‘*D—n,’’ he called out, at 
once, ** Where are my keys?” 

Anastasia looked at the empty drawer. 

* JT don’t know, sir, 1’m sure.” 

**T know Rowland has taken them. G») and send 
him here.” 

Anastasia went out. Clayton sank back with a 
groan, or rather growl of rage and anguish. 

“ Before 1 am dead!” he said, bitterly. 
should have waited!” 

Anastasia went up to the room Clayton had left. 
East was there. Sbe locked at him, and spoke with 
metallic distinctnese. 

‘¢ Mr, Clayton has gone down stairs. He is in his 
room with Mr Rawdon. He bas missed bis keys and 
is asking for you, and he sent Owen away first, to the 
Dower-house.” 

“The devil!’ muttered East. “All is up then, 
Anty, for the girl is gone. Where is all the clever- 
ness you bave boasted of s0 much? You haveruined 
me, and that is all you have done for me.” 

‘¢ You wont say that again, Rowland,” ste said, 
pressing her lips tight together. “But you had 
better go down to him.” 

She filled up two wine-glasses as she spoke, and 
placed them onatray. “There,” she said, to her- 
self, “‘ he may take his choice.” 

“Anty?” said Rowland, looking in her face. She 
did not look back. 

‘¢ One is pure brandy,” she said; ‘ the other is his 
sleeping-drops. He will not talk much more to-day, 
if he takes the drops.’? She raised the tray and car- 
ried itaway. In a few moments she returned and 
threw the empty glass in a tub of water. ‘ He has 
taken the drops; but go down, he is calling for you, 
and there may be harm done in a few words, if you 
are not there to stop it.” 

‘Tg Rawdon there? I believe that he is the old 
man’s son, too,” said East. ‘Give me that glass, 
Anty. I want some Dutch courage.” 

He swallowed the contents of the glass hastily, and 
ran outcef the room. Anastasia followed him, and 
took her stand at the door of the room. When East 
entered, Clayton looked at him steadily and flercely. 

*‘ Rowland,” he said first, “‘ where are my keys?” 

Rowland took them from his pocket and laid them 
on the table. “I thought I might as well have them 
as a stranger,” he said, as he laid them down. 

Clayton made no comment. He put them in the 
drawer again and locked them up. Next he asked: 

«¢ Where is Marie Sorel?” 

*‘J do not know,” said East. 

“ Rowland,” said Clayton, ‘it will serve you very 
little to try to cheat me now. I have found you out. 


“You 
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I have seen what you slipped among the papers I 
signed a while ago.” 

Est changed color and stepped back. His emotion 
seemed unaccountably great. 

“I do not know where she is,” said East, speaking 
with some difficulty. ‘I told Rawdon there that I 
did, to work upon him, but I do not.” 

‘Are you lying, Rowland?” asked Clayton. 

‘*Does Anastasia Egan know?” asked Lionel, at 
the same time. 

East answered neither, for Dulcie, who had been 
concealed until this moment by the high back of the 
chair in which she had been sitting, made her pres- 
ence known, and came towards Clayton. 

“* Harry!” she said, impetuously, “if you know now 
that Rowland has deceived you, will you believe him 
yet against me?” 

‘Rowland knew nothing of those things,” said 
Clayton, ‘‘ unless he knew them, directly or indirect- 
ly, from you. He could have known nothing of- cf 
Gaston D’Agieville. You wust have told that story.” 

** Gaston D’Agleville told it himself, Harry,” said a 
voice from the lower end of the room, and a sliding- 
door was opened wider, and Marie’s rescuer entered. 
Seen by a bright light and in an everyday dress, 
the figure and face were by no means terrible, being 
that of a man cf the world; and aithough the hand- 
some features were disfigured by a scar, it was either 
disguised now by art, or for some other cause was 
not so marked as when he had appeared before. Dul- 
cie looked terrified for the effect upon Clayton, but 
he seemed to receive the apparition with a species of 
stupefied calmness. The stranger took his hand. 

** Look at me, Harry. Touch me, 1am no ghost. 
I have been playing the ghost in your house with 
various machinery, most of which I found prepared, 
and aided and abetted by old Owen. I thought I had 
a right to some revenge, although I did not have the 
chance to appear to you as I weant.” 

** How did you get off that cursed island?” asked 
Clayton. 

“T got off three days after you left me there; a 
whaler took me up; but my ill-luck did not leave 
me. I could not get home for years. I was a prison- 
er for years among savages. When I did get back to 
France, I found it was no France for me any more. 
We D’Aglevilles can never tolerate an empire.” 

“Then it was not your remains 1 found on the 
island,’”’ said Clayton. ‘ I never thought of doubting 
it. Well, Gaston, I shall die easier for knowing that 
I did not murder you. I should have come back, I 
think, but for a year after that I had no remembrance 
of what took place.” 

‘‘Egan sent the whaler to look after me,” said 
D’Agleville. ‘Or the schooner would have come 
back, I suppose.” 

“Egan?” said Clayton, “he might have told me 
that you were not dead; he was afraid of me, how- 
ever.” . 

D’Agleville was looking at Lionel. He laid his 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘ Harry,” he said, ** tell me who this is.” 

** His name is Lionel Rawdon,” said Clayton. 

*¢ The son of Constance Finch?” asked D’Agleville. 

* Yos,” said Lionel. 

**Constance Finch?” said Clayton. ‘ Why did T 
never think of that? Your son, Gaston!” 

“My son!” said D’Agleville, throwing his arms 
around Lionel in a manner natural and graceful in a 
Frenchman. 

Lionel’s only emotion was surprise at first. 

** You are bewildered,” said D’Agleville. ‘Do you 
not understand? I, Count Gaston D’Agleville, a 
Frerch nobleman, and Harry Clayton, an Irish gen- 
tlemar, years ago wandered round the world togeth- 
er, as Harry has since alone. He went then by his 
mother’s name of East. One day we went to Balti- 
more. We stayed there a while. When we went 
away we carried off the two loveliest girls there. 
One was Alico Ramsay; she was an heiress, and 
proud and romantic. She fell to Harry’s share. 
The other was Constance Finch, your mother, Lion- 
el, and wy wife. This marrying made only trouble. 
Harry was jealous; Constance was jealous; because 
they thought that M. leComte D’Agleville paid more 
court to his friend’s wife than to his own. That was 
not all. My good relations in France chose to say 
that my marriage was no marriage, because I had 
not asked their leave, or gone through some formali- 
ties. They did not say this, however, till I was out 
of France. 1 corfess I was tired of being a married 
man, and left my wife svoner than I should have 
done. Then she, being informed by my terrible re- 
lations that she was not my wife, must go back to 
America alone, and drive her brother distracted by 
telling him she was not married. She died before 
ary one could set the matter right, and her brother 
was so anxious to conceal the birth of her child that 
he completely put any inquiry to sleep for years. I 
only knew that Coustance was dead. Why Alice 
Ramsay never told Hazeldean Finch the facts in the 
case, Ido not know. Whether the jealousy between 
them went so far as that, I do not pretend to guess.” 

‘*T do,” said Clayton, morcsely. “Alice hated 
Constance. She preferred you, from the beginning, 
both as a man and as a count. I gave her little 
choice as to marrying me. She kept Rowland out of 
my way as long as she could.” 

Dalcie had ventured to take Clayton’s hand. He 
gave it a slight pressure, and she was happy. 

“After that,” said D’Agleville, ‘* Harry and 1 con- 
tinued our wanderings, but he had a sun-stroke and 
never knew exactly what he was doing atter that. 
In one of bis fits be took it into his head to leave me 
on a desert island in the Pacific Ocean, and it seems 
he thought I died there. Lawrence Ezan knew bet- 


ter, however. I wro‘e to him once, and sent bim to 
look after Constarce. He could not find Lionel, it 
seems, and when he found afterwards that he had 
been with Harry, he thought that Harry knew who 
Lionel was. Egan bad copies of the proofe cf my 
marriage, for marriage it is and was, and shall be, 
for there is no one to dispute it now.” 

There was silence for a little while. Clayton at last 
roused himeelf. 

“There is a little more,” he said. ‘ Rowland 
Rameay Clayton, commonly called East, is my son, 
and would be my heir, if I were justly entitled to this 
estate.” 

“And now you want Mademoiselle Marie,” said 
D’Agleville, ‘whom, by way of amends to her for 
frightening her to ce ath, almcet, I have released 
from the imprisonm ent in which I found her. She is 
close by.” 

D’Agleville w@mt to the door by which be had bim- 
self entered, and returned with Mrs, Clayton and 

rie. 
yt Kate,” said Clayton, “ you return my call 
very promptly.” 

** You sent me werd that you wished to see me.” 

‘1 did,” said Clayton. ‘Come bere, Marie. You 
have @ tife before you to explain it all with Lionel, 
I have not. Come to me.” 

Marie apprcached him. 

“This is my niece, Madeline Clayton. I stole her 
ten-—yes—twelve years ago, because I thought | was 
unjustly Jeprived of what I should have had, by my 
brother Wilfred. It was always my intention to give 
her back her inheritance in some form. I wanted 
her to marry Rowland, which would have given her 

Kilmount without taking it from Lim. When I left 
her in America, I intenced that Rowland should 
have married her immediately. I made a blunder in 
leaving her in Anastasia Egan’s care. I did not 
know then that Anastasia was Rowland’s mistress.” 

“His mistress!” said Anastasia, rushing into the 
room. ‘ His wife—Speak, Rowland, and own that it 
is so, since there is nothing more to be gained by 
silence !’’ 

Rowland did not answer., Clayton arose. 

* Rowland,” he said, “is this woman your wife?” 

Rowland was silent still. Anastasia and Clayton 
both approached the recess. One glance at the atti- 
tude of the figure and at the set and rigid face was 
enough. 

“O my God!” shrieked Anastasia. ‘*‘ What have 
Idone? IJgave him the wrong glass!” 

Clayton looked at his dead son with a strange 
smile, 

‘‘ This death was meant for me,” he said. Dulcie 
drew him away from the spot. bed * bd 

Rowland had swallowed the poison that Anastasia 
had mixed for Ciayton. Clayton believed that Row- 
land was accessory to the attempt. The shock com- 
pleted the ruin of his reason. Hesank at first into 
a gloomy fit, during which he evaded the watch of 
his attendants and wandered away. He was found 
again, and after lingering for a couple of years in the 
same state, his bodily powers gradually wore out and 
released him. Dulcie was his constant attendant 
daring his life, and she did not survive his death 
more than a year, although Madeline Clayton and 
her mother did all in their power to console her. 

‘vhe story is told. Every one knows that Lionel 
will prove to be Liouel D’Agleville, and that the 
Heiress of Kilmount will chunge her name again. 
Lionel, as the nearest living :elative of General 
Ramsay, became his heir, after all. The particulars 
of his grandson’s horrible death were never told the 
old man. 

Anastasia Egan disappeared after Rowland’s death 
and could never be found. Most people suppose she 
took her own life. Tne story was known in the 
country, and people did not fail to remark that, after 
all, the last male Clayton died by a woman’s band. 

The shrieking ghost of the turret bas never been 
satisfactorily expluined. Count D’Agleville owned 
to all the rest but that, but the mystery of that 
warning cry has never been svfficiently cleared up. 








STREET TREES IN PARIS. 


It is truly surprising to sec how well trees are 
managed in Paris, and to what an enormous extent 
they are planted, as well in the centre of the city, on 
the boulevards, and along the river, as on the scores 
of miles of suburban boulevards, radiating avenues 
and roads, the sides of which one would think capa- 
ble of supplying Paris with building ground for a 
dozen generations to come. The planting in all the 
London parks is nothing compared to the avenue and 
boulevard planting in and around Paris. The trees 
are nearly all young, but very vigorous and promis- 
ing. Every tree is trained and pruned so as to form 
@ symmetrical straight-ascending head, with a clean 
stem. Every tree is protected bya slight cast-iron 
or stick basket. It is staked when young, and when 
cid, if mecessary, and nearly every tree is provided 
with a cast-iron grating, six feet wide or so, which 
effectually prevents the ground from becoming hard 
about the trees in the most frequented thoroughfares, 
permits of any attention they may require when 
young, and <f abundance of water being quickly ab- 
sorbed in summer. The expense for these strong and 
wide gratings must be something immense, but, as- 
surediy, the result that will be presented by the 
trees a few years hence, will more than repay for all 
the outlay by the grateful shade and beauty they will 
afford the town in all its parte. As soon a6 & new 
road or boulevard is made in Paris, it is planted with 
trees; anc uvery one of the trees is as carefully 
trained and protected as a pet tree in an English 
nobleman’s park. 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








A STRANGE ADVENTURE 
IN THE LIFE OF MISS LAURA MILDMAY. 
4A STORY IN FOUR PARTS—PART III, 


BY J. 8. LE FANU. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


Murs JENNER quite iorgot her dignity, and actu- 
ally ran up the stairs afier the gentleman who was 
scaling them. 

Had careless Kitty Bell actually locked the door? 
Was any one in the nursery except the darling who 
was bawling? What would that incensed gentleman 
do when he got in? Would he murder tbe child 
outright, or carry it off, swinging by the feet, as the 
man in the “ Promessi Sposi ” did the live turkeys? 

A thousand dreadful conjectures whirled in the 
eddy of that moment through her brain, and she 
shrieked as she ran up: 

“ Kitty, lock the door! Kitty, lock the door!”’ 

And the baby wailed; and, to her comfort, the 
women’s voices also were heard from within. 

The captain’s hand was on the handle of the door, 
which he twisted abont with a few violent jerks. 

It was a clumsy oak door, with a key-hole almost 
as big as that of a modern hall-door, and Mrs. Jenner 
almost fainted with sudden relief when she saw that 
it resisted. 

* Open the door,”’ said Captain Torquil. 

**O no, no, no, no,” cried Mrs. Jenner. 

The women’s voices were hushed, and in a tone of 
undisguised fury Captain Torquil cried again: 

* Open the door!”? 

And Mrs. Jenner’s distracted accompaniment of 
“No, no, oh! no, no, no, no-0-0/? resounded and 
quivered through staircase, hall and passage, 

The captain struck the door a farious blow with 
his foot; but it was none of those flimsy defences 
which fall before a pop-gun; but mingled with the 
ba-a-a-ing of the child came now the frightened 
whimper of women from within. Captain Torquil 
recoiled three or four steps, and, with a rush, sprang 
with his shoulder and side against the door, and— 
heaven and earth! What is this? 

Admirable door this is; heart of oak; solid as the 
wooden walls of England! Here is a lock and key, 
strong and clumey as Vulcan himself. 

If people hold that locks and keys are necessary to 
their doors—and what more effectual security against 
the miscreant on the lobby ?—it is worth seeing that 
the piece of mechanism is in working order. Here 
the door was right, the key was right, the lock, 
properly so called, was right; but, alas! the iron 
socket that receives the bolt, which in rude fashion 
was there screwed to the door-post, stripped by the 
worthy vicar, in an emergency when screws were 
wanted and not elsewhere at hand, of all its screws 
but one, yielded to the weight of the captain’s 
charge, and flaw in with ominous clatter among the 
garrison, and with a tremulous swing, door, key and 
lock revolved, and the besieger, white with rage, 
strode in through the breach. 

Mrs. Jenner, rushing forward with her new-found 
motherly instinct all alive, screamed wildly; Mrs. 
Jolliffe, with her palms raised and fingers extended, 
screamed also. Kitty Bell bawled, “ By Jen! The 
deaul clake thee!” and dealt the ogre a lusty thump 
over the head with her shut fist, which made the 
captain’s small ears sing under the close carls of his 
black perfumed hair. 

Captain Torquil was not accustomed to such rough 
handling, and he locsed the hold which Kitty had 
laid upon his collar with so little ceremony that the 
heroic girl spun half-way round, and sat involunta- 
rily, with the whole f»rce of her plump person, upon 
the nurse’s chair of. state, from which, for a moment, 
she gazed bewildered; while Captain Torquil, stoop- 
ing at the child’s bedside, before any of the women 
had recovered the power of action, dived his hands 
under the infant. 

So all seemed over—conclamatum est. In two sec- 
onds more the captain would have been running 
down the vicar’s stairs with his short, vile laugh and 
the prize in his arms, to spring with it into the 
chaise, and drive from Golden Friars as fast as the 
whip of a bribed post-boy could speed him. 

But it was not to be this time. A powerful chuck 
* at the nape of his neck whisked the captain at this 
critical moment backward, staggering with a good 
apparent likelihood of tumbling on the flor. 

**Here’s douce wark, clamperin’ through the 
vicar’s house!” said the stentorian bass of Tom. 

If the captain had thought upon the cuestion of 
odds at that moment, he would have seen at a glance 
that Tom was altogether too huge and sinewy to 
leave him a chance against that northern athiete. 
Bat Captain Torquil was for the moment beside him- 
self with anger, and rallying, he struck with all his 
his force at Tom’s face. 

The women screamed appeals to heaven at this re- 


« By my sang, my lad, I’ve a mind to gie thee a 
gud bevellin’,” said Tom ; and to the women he said, 
pointing to the door that opened into an inner room, 

“Take the bairn in there, and shut the door, and 


* Give up that child!” cried Captain Torquil, again 
staggering forward—a manifestation which, although 
Tom Shackles placed himself between, hurried the 
movements cf the women, who, with the child in a 
hasty roll of blankets, scurried through the door and 
shat it. 

At the same moment, grinning happily from ear to 
ear, the bluff face of Dick Wykes, who had come 
clanking up in shoes of four pound weight apiece to 
have his share in the mill, entered the nursery. 

‘*Is thee him?” Dick inquired. ‘ Hoot, man! Lap 
up! I thout there were fower 0’ ye. Why, 1’d thraa 
thee o° t’ window wi yan hand!’’ said this smiling 
intruder, of whose speech Captain Torqail understood 
nothing but the good-humored contempt expressed 
in his face and demeanor. 

He eyed the two Hercuiean f:llows over. Even in 
his then state of mind he saw the folly of any attempt 
to cope with their united strength. 

Mrs. Jenner stood staring wildly from the lobby 
on the strange scene which had for a minute or 
so profaned the homely roof of the vicarage. The 
captain looked from one Titan to the other, and 
collected enongh sense not to make a fool of himselt 
by fighting. He was quivering with passion, never- 
thelvuss. 

** You have taken the child! you’ve assaulted me, 
your—o0o—oo scoundrel! AsI hope for heaven, I’ll 
make every one of you suffer! I'll have the police 
here in half an hour!” 

He ran down stairs; he roared a curse or two at 
the post-boy, and jumped into the chaise, and sat 
for a few seconds bewildered, looking first out at one 
window and then out at the other; and then, seeing 
that some idlers had collected about the vicar’s door, 
perceiving that something odd was occurring with- 
in, he lowered the front window and bawled to the 
driver: 

* You go—you drive—ha, ha!—drive towards the 
place you came from.” 

And he pulled up the window, and leaned back, 
and stared wickedly in the faces of the people who 
were looking there. And Captain Torquil sped away, 
leaving wild and sinister impressions of himself, and 
no material memento of his visit except a piece of 
wrenched iron and his hat on the nursery floor. 
Captain Torquil drove away at a great pace—it was 
to be supposed, in hot haste to accomplish some 
scheme. Ofcourse, a man with his ear tingling from 
a blow, and with such a csse as rezarded the child, 
and in the state of intense exasperation in which he 
was, and with his hat impounded in the vicar’s 
nursery, could hardly have gone away with threats 
8o fierce against all parties without very resolute 
ivtentiors. 

But when the vicar returned after sunset to his 
hysterical household, the captain had not reap- 
peared. 

The vicar, likea wise governor, took prompt meas- 
ures in this state of affairs. He sealed up Captain 
Torquil’s hat in a band-box, lest there should be 
litigation with respect to that property. He caused 
Tom Shackles to make a note of the captain’s sayings 
and doings. He locked up the twisted iron which 
attested his violence, and he retained Tom as a gar- 
rison, keeping through the night a sharp lookout in 
the moonlight, lest the enemy should return and at- 
tempt a surprise. 

But the night passed over quietly. And the next 
day came and went without tidings of or from the 
captain, and a week or more, without even a letter 
from a London attorney. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AGITATIONS. 

THERE came an odd letter from Mrs. Torquil to 
her cousin Mrs. Jonner. 
It dwelt in an affectionate strain upon old recollec- 
tions, and deplored the unhappy occurrences in which 
the nawe of her dear cousin at Golden Friars was 
involved, and which had placed her own dear hus- 
band in an attitude of, she feared, very determined 
antagonism to hers. 
Her husband could not in the least conceive what 
motive actuated Mr. Jenner in sanctioning the con- 
duct cf that flagitious servant, Hileria Pullen, and in 
disputing his (Captain Torquil’s) right to the custody 
of the child. That right does not rest upon the lan- 
guage of the will, but upon the earnest entreaty of 
poor Alice, conveyed, not in canversation only, but in 
repeated letters of a conclusive and unmistakable 
kind. These, of course, would be put in evidence at 
the proner time. To her, nothing could have occur- 
red more painful than that their husbands should 
stand mutually in such relations, especially as it had 
been her cherished hope and project to come down to 
Golden Friars, and to make it their headquarters; 
and so soon as the dear child had been with them a 
sufficient time to satisfy the solemn promises under 
which they were both bound to poor Alice, to en- 
deavor to induce her (Mrs. Jenner) to undertake the 
care of the dear intant, which she felt would severely 
task her own strength. 
All this, to ber inexpressible grief, had been frus- 
trated by the wickedness of one artful servant. Her 
husband was supported by a wealthy relation in the 
expensive—and, to Mr. Jenner she feared, the ruin- 
ous—litization into which they were about to plunge. 
Her husband, Captain Torquil, was very angry; and 
all she implored of her dear cousin was charitably to 
dissociate her from the oppressive litigation which 
the captain was about to direct against the Reverend 
Hugh Jenner. She hoped to hear from her to say 
that she would view these miserable proceedings in 





be stand gapin’ here. ’t may be killed else.” 





newal of the battle, and Tom caught the blow on his 
open hand; and having a vague idea that the cap- 
tain was a relation of the family, and therefore to be 
treated with tenderness, he returned it, not with his 
formidable knuckles, but with the same open hand 
he dealt him a slap on ihe cheek and ear such as is 
happily seldom heard in a nursery; and the captain 
staggered against the wall, where he looked for a 
moment as if be were going to sleep. 


This letter, somehow, produced an unpleasant 
effect, even upon the vicar. It was 80 very plausible 
—even so alarming. He went down with it in his 
pocket to Mr. Tarlcot, who, with the suspicion of his 
craft, treated it simply as a piece of cajolery and 
braggadocia—the concoction of a cunning terrorist. 

«Jt never was she who wrote that letter, Mr. Jen- 
ner. It’s not a lady’s letter. That letter, sir, was 
written by Captain Torquil, and copied by his wife; 
and it satisties me that he has no notion ot going on; 
he has no means for such a thing. I happen to know 
of an execution against him for four hundred and 
eighteen pounds. He’s in no position to throw away 
money, and he knew all along that he had rot a leg 
to stand on. Suppose we go down and ask Mrs. Pal- 
len what she thinks of it?” 

+‘ But—but—don’t you see, we really know nothing 
about that Mrs. Pullen,” sail the vicar. 

‘* Don’t be influenced by that letter, my dear sir. 
That woman is as straight as an arrow. I wish I had 
such a witness in Hazeland Wrangham. She’s as 
honest as the sun.” 

“‘ You understand such people better than I. 1 
confess I thought her a most respectable person; and 
I’m quite sure it was this letter that mado me hesi- 
tate. Let us go to the George and see her.” 

Mrs. Pullen was a great deal better, and sitting up, 
and about to set out on her travels next day. 

** Well, Mrs. Pullen, what do you think of that 
letter?” inquired the attorney, as soon as the vicar, 
having read it aloud, replaced it in his pocket. 

“ Mrs. Torquil must like writing letters, else she’d 
hardly writ» so long a ove.” 
*¢ Bless you, sir,” said Hileria Pullen, disdainfally, 
“the poor lady never wrote a line cf that letter. 
Allow me to see, sir, please, whether it is even in her 
handwriting. Well, yes, I know her writing,” she 
resumed, after inspection. “I think itis. But that 
was written for her—every word. She daren’t writea 
line of any such thing of her own will—she durstn’t— 
O no, no!” And she shook her head slowly with a 
melancholy scorn. ‘‘ Why, sir, she never writes a 
line if she can help it; and that she durstn’t write. 
Why, if you knewed, sir, she’d as ready put her hand 
in the fire as write a line of that, without she was, I 
may say, ordered to do it by master.” 
So the attorney looked and nodded gravely to the 
vicar, who said, returning his nod: 
** Yes, I dare say you are right.” 
And the vicar walked away with a sense of relief— 
very delightful relief—in thinking that he was in no 
serious danger of being involved in the tremendous 
eddy of litigation. 
Even Tom Shackles had suffered mentally under 
apprehensions of a similar sort, being a responsible 
man, and clerk of Golden Friars, and conscious of 
that box on the ear which he had dealt the desperate 
captain. 
Kitty Bell, too, had dealt him what she called a 
bang on his black, curly pate, and cried serious tears 
at the chaff with which Dick Wykes threatened her 
with transportation fur ‘‘ walin’” a sejor. 
The relief was therefore general, when, a fortnight 
having passed, nothing had occurred to corroborate 
the captain’s threats uttered when, in Kitty Bell’s. 
phrase, “‘he banged out o° t’ dure, and we saa na 
meyar on him.” 
But these hallooing folk were not quite out of the 
wood yet, for, like a brief, stern clap of thunder, that 
made his ears ring, there came an attorney’s letter 
from a firm in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to the vicar, 
demanding to be put in communication with his 
solicitor.” 
Still Mr. Tarlcot was skeptical. He communicated, 
and so did the vicar by return. 





CHAPTER XV. 
LAURA MILDMAY. 


So the field was clear, and battle coming!” 

Here was the peace of tranquil Golden Friars brok- 
en, and the world again by the ears, all by the su- 
preme influence and waywardness of women; old 
Hileria Pullen’s wild escapade, and good Mrs. Jen- 
ner’s fancy for adopting other people’s progeny; the 
baby itself being of the same unlucky sex. 

Bat, notwithstanding these alarms, the skeptical 
attorney of Golden Friars was right—nothing fol- 
lowed. 

With the great and distant metropolis was, indeed, 
thus spun the one fine thread of interest that con- 
necied it with the isolation of Golden Friars, and 
henceforward any bit of news respecting the move- 
ments of Captain Torquil was discussed with good 
appetite in the drawing-room and nursery of the 
vicar’s house, in the snuggery of Tom Shackles, in 
the humble dwelling of jolly Dick Wykes, and in the 
office of shrewd old Tarlcot, from whose London cor- 
respondents, who had themselves had some unpleas- 
ant dealings with the captain, these little bits of 
news were derived. 

Iam making a little chronicle, and shall jot down 
all I ever heard of this captain, while in due chro- 
nological order, noting, also, such occurrences as il- 
lustrate Golden Friars during the brief period of my 
story. 

In the first place then, without any show of oppo- 
silion, the good vicar was appointed guardian of this 
little ward of Chancery, by the decree of that High 
Court. And now, cedant arma toge. The vicar 
might snap his fingers at the captain. 

The next note I make concerns Captain Torquil 
directly. 

He was, like some others I have heard of, a mar- 





the same charitable way. 


ried gentleman, who, without pretending to be sin- 


quite out of view, like a by-gone indiscretion and sin 
of his youth. 

He was an Eton man, a member cf good clabs, and 
had started well enough. His patrimony was gone, 
but he did not trouble any one with maunderings 
about that misfortune, and nobody ever asked after 
it. He paid bis debts of honor lightly, and was one 
of the best dressed men about town. He lived, I dare 
say, on his luck and—skill. 

I don’t know exactly what it was, bat Torquil grew 
to be not quite so well liked, and some men ware a 
little shy of him, and his temper at Grikiford was 
tremendous. 

The fact is that Captain Torquil was fast caught in 
that vice, the winch of which ix twisted tighter and 
tighter hourly, and whose metailic bite whitens with 
hell-fire. He wasin the torture of debt, and, worse, 
of the frighttul shiits iuto which that agony drives 
some minds. 

He was in that selfish agony, quivering on the edge 
of despair, with just one devil’s throw for it; and he 
threw, as we know, and lost it. 

And now, in the dust and crash of a hideous ruin, 
Captain Torquil had vanished. 

Aftera time be turned up in Spain, where two 
royal pretenders were at that time campaigning and 
evlisting tree lances. 

Then Captain Torquil was wounded; a very bad 
wound, for it knocked his eye out, 

‘* He was, you kuow, such a handsome fellow,” said 
the writer of the letter, ‘and now you never beheld 
such an olject. A glass eye the doctor says he can’t 
use, and I assure you it is a perf:ct chasm. I sup- 
pose they will stick a patch or something over it, but, 
80 far as appearance goes, he is done tor.” 

Shortly atter came a letter to the vicar, saying that 
Captain Torquil’s triends were, in his present forlorn 
state, makiug up a little purse for him, and trusted 
that, being connected with his family, he would be so 
good as to contribute something. The good vicar 
sent five pounds, and Mr. Tarlcot said that a fooland 
his money are soon parted. 

Then it was stated that a legacy had been left him 


much. 

About five years after that a letter reached the 
vicar’s wite from Mrs. Torquil; not very long, but 
extremely plaintive, in which occurred this passage: 

“Since the death of my unhappy husband, Cap- 
tain Torquil, I have suffered much distress of mind 
and body. If you thought your good” husband, who 
was 80 kind to mine, could,” etc., etc. 

And, 80 it appeared, that with that fierce and sel- 
fish spirit, ‘‘life’s fitfal fever’ was over. 

Puor Mrs. Torquil, not very long after, embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith, and was received into a 
charitable institution. Thia event was, perhaps, the 
saving of her life, for she could now no longer procure 
alcohol. 

Years had now passed, and the delights of good 
Mrs. Jenner’s vicarious maternity seemed always 
increasing. 

How ha‘ this little child—so windered, as Kitty 
Bell had said, with the biea, or, in more familiar 
phrase, the pale, livid complexion, the suspected 
gloo, or squint, and whose little figure was held, by 
the same authority, to be all a-creaked, or, as we 
say, crooked—how had this poor, misthriven, blasted 
flower lived through this time? and what did she 
look like now? 

“Well,” said Kitty Bell, now, after the flight of 
eighteen years, a little less light of foot, with streaks 
of gray in her brown hair, and lines traced deep 
enough across her once smooth forehead, and others 
etched about her honest eyes—‘“ well, who'd a 
thought the night she came here, when I held the 
can’le by her poor little pined face—an ill-favvert 
bab it was; poisonen, the doctor said—’twould ever 
a chirped up sooa? The weeny thing we used to see 
snoozlin’ in the weeny bed—lookin’ just like as if it 
was going to dee—who’d a thought ’twould ever 
spired up and stiffened like that? She’s t’ bonniest 
and t’ cantizst luss that ever set fot in Gonden Friars 
—and the kindest.” 

She was now a beautiful girl, lithe and slender, 
with rich brown hair, and large long-lashed eyes of 
blue, and lips so crimson, and cheeks so clear, and 
such a pretty oval formed her face, that Laura Mild- 
may was really one of the prettiest creatures that 
ever lover dreamed of. 

A little shy—with something wild and fiery in 
those dark eyes, proud and often sad, and sometimes 
merry—if you had seen her walking those mountain 
paths with a step like the deer’s, you might have 
taken her for the genius of those beautiful solitades. 
I am going to tell you something of this young lady, 
who has risen from her temporary death to this 
beautiful shape, to be the late-found heroine of this 
little tale. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUITORS APPEAR. 


by an aunt of his, but no one seemed to know how |. 












Ir is not to be supposed that a heroine like Laura 
Mildmay, even in this sublime solitude, was quite 
without adorers. There were no doubt many who, 
for obvious reasons, never told their love. But two | 
there were who in their different degrees were quite | 
eligible; and in watching the movements cf these 
rivals, good Mrs. Jenner discovered an ever new de- | 
light, and a perfectly novel exercise of the maternal 
instinct. 

Allow me to tell in half a dozen lines something of | 
the situation and the persons. I could easily make & | 
volame of them, fur they talked and felt, and bad 
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features and clothes, and there was a good deal of 
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' that a legacy had been left him 
ut no one seemed to know how 


vfter that a letter reached the 
“'rs. Torquil; not very long, but 
in which occurred this passage: 
of my unhappy husband, Cap- 
suffered much distress of mind 
“ought your good husband, who 
could,” etc., etc. 
1, that with that fierce and sel- 
al fever”? was over. 
not very long after, embraced 
faith, and was received into a 
Thia event was, perhaps, the 
she could now no longer procure 





sed, and the delights of good 
ous maternity seemed always 


) child—so windered, as Kitty 
the blea, or, in more familiar 
id complexion, the suspected 
hose little figure was held, by 
to be all a-creaked, or, as we 
.d this poor, misthriven, blasted 
his time? and what did she 


Bell, now, after the flight of 

less light of foot, with streaks 
1 hair, and lines traced deep 
-e smooth forehead, and others 
honest eyes—“ well, who’d a 
2 came here, when I held the 
tle pined face—an ill-favvert 
the doctor said—’twould ever 
‘he weeny thing we used to see 
/ bed—lookin’ just like as if it 
.o’d @ thought ’twould ever a 
llike that? She’s t’_bonniest 
st ever set foot in Gonden Friars 


-atiful girl, lithe and slender, 
, and large long-lashed eyes of 
:180n, and cheeks so clear, and 
ned her face, that Laura Mild- 
{ the prettiest creatures that 





.. something wild and fiery in 
1 and often sad, and sometimes 
vn her walking those mountain 

the deer’s, you might have 
18 of those beautiful solitades. 
. something of this young lady, 
her temporary death to this 
the late-found heroine of this 
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RS APPEAR. 
sed that a heroine like Laura 
3 sublime solitude, was quite 
ore were no doubt many who, 
ver told their love. But two 
.t different degrees were quite 
ing the movements cf these 
.er discovered an ever new de- 
.ovel exercise of the maternal 





calf a dozen lines something of 
ersons. I could easily make a 
aey talked and felt, and had 
and there was a good deal of 
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sayings, he is reserved, not to say euspicious, in gen- 
eral society, and a man of few words, as well as of few 
ideas. 

Sir John’s place, about five miles away upon the 
lake, is beautiful, and his rental is five thousand a 
year, and something more; and his ancestors can be 
traced about the same covers and sheep-walks for five 


vicar, who was punctual and orderly in all things, 

directed his London attorney (for our serious friend, 

Luke Tarlcot, was now sleeping soundly in Golden 

Friars Churchyard, with a mural tablet over the 

family pew, containing avery handsome certificate 
| of his virtues, the feelings of his sorrowing friends, 
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love, and some jealousy. And good Mrs. Jenner saw 
both sides of the question, on each of which much 
was to be said; and being of a nature that overflowed 
with compassion, her heart bled alternately for each, 
as the fortune of «var favored this or that pretender. 
Her romance was with the younger man, but the 
elder paid her more court, and had other points in 
his favor. 

Among the persons who prayed every Sunday in 
the variegated light of the great stained glass win- 
dows of the church at Gulden Friars, and listened to 
—or at least beard—Dr. Jenner’s sermons, were to 
be seen middle-aged Sir Juhn Mardykes and young 
Mr. Charles Shirley. 

Sir John isa bachelor of some fifty years. There 
is nothing hideous about him. His height hardly at- 
tains the average height of mankind, and his figure 
is gently oval, being plump, and the effect assisted 
by a cut-away coat; the out'ine is of the pear or peg- 
top form. His face is plump and oblong. He is not 
yet gray, and curls his small whiskers with great 
punctuality. His hair is close and smooth, and at 
top decidedly thin. He carries himself very erect, 
and if not elegant, is at least dapper. He is grave, 
but very polite to ladies, and not being quick at the 
interpretation of puzzles, jokes, and the like deep 


hundred years or upwards. 

Sir John’s father is buried in the chureh, which is 
within ten minutes’ walk of his gate. His state pew 
is there, and the walls are eloquent with the virtues 
and dignities of his ancesturs. But he drives away 
five miles and attends the church at Gulden Friars 
every Sunday. 

Charles Shirley is quite a young fellow, not five- 
and twenty, certainly handsome, tall and lithe, very 
good-natured, very merry, and with alwaysa great 
deal to say for himself. The Shirleys are just as old 
a family as the Mardykes, but the young man’s 
rental is but a quarter of the worthy baronet’s. 

The young lady was, on a moderate scale, an heir- 
ess. During her minority her revenues had im- 
proved, and had now reached more than a thousand 
ayear. The great estates of her family had, how- 
ever, passed in the male line to a remote kinsman. 

Stated in a gross, commercial way, the facts and 
figures were thus:— 

Migs Laura Mildmay—annual value, £1300. 

Sir John Mardykes—annual value, £5600. 

Charles Shirley—annual value, £14:0. 

The young lady was still a ward of Chancery. 
Doctor Jenner was not sure that the sort of flirtation 
that was attempted might not be of the nature of a 
contempt. The lady, he assumed, stili walked the 
beautiful paths of this grand solitude in maiden 
meditation fancy free, and he insisted on holding the 
suitors, during her minority, at arm’s length. 

That minority had now so nearly expired, that the 


and his own general importance) to take the best 
opinion procurable upon certain queries which he 
thought the will of her deceased mother, Mrs. Mild- 
may, of Queen’s Snedley suggested. He alao asked 
Mrs. Torquil’s attorney to submit a case on her be- 
half to counsel, as there wasno doubt in his mind 
that she was by the will to succeed absolutely to the 
property in the event of Laura Mildmay’s dying un- 
married befure the age of thirty. 

Mrs. Torquil, of whose being still alive the vicar 
had some doubts, years having passed without any 
sign from her, turned out to be alive, and a great 
deal better and more active than she had been twenty 
years before, and she seemed to havea very keen 
sense indeed of the value of her reversion. 

“It is proper,” he wrote to Mre. Torquil’s attorney, 
“that all these points should be clearly ascertained 
a8 promptly as may be, as- I am satisfied that on Miss 
Mildmay’s coming of age, which will be in eleven 
weeks from this time, she will receive more than one 
eligible proposal of marriage.” 

“ Now,”’ said he to Mrs. Jenner, holding one of the 
rather cunning letters of Mrs. Torquil’s attorney by 
the corner, as he stood at the window where he had 
been reading it, ‘I see the Jesuit in all these letters. 
That poor woman no more inspires them than I do. 
She has got herself into their hands, and they want 
her money for a college or & mission; and do you 
recollect the smooth-faced man with the spectacles, 
and the oddly-made coat, and the collar, you know, 
who came down here by way of looking at the scen- 
ery? I pointed him out to you. That gentleman 
came down, depend upon it, to make inquiries, and 
ascertain exactly what we were all about. Well were 
it for our church if we had one-half their activity.” 

All things contrary, one against the other. There 
was a counterpoise here; for the ecclesiastical inva- 
sion alluded to was more than compensated for by a 
visit promised in a letter from his admirable friend 
the Dean of Crutchley Abbey. 

“ T have made acquaintance with a charming per- 
son, a Mr, Barton, an enthusiastic church extension- 
ist. He is about visiting the northern counties, and 
g0es furnished with introductions. If you have any 
movement of that kind on foot just now, I think you 
will find him able aud willing to give youa lift. I 








showed him the ground plan and elevations of our 
little building at Crutchley Abbey, and he instantly 
subscribed. He woul! have put himself down for 
fifty pounds if we had not limite1 our subscription, as 
I told you. As he is going northward and loves the 
picturesque, I recommended him to visit your beauti- 
fal town, which he very likely will in a few days, 
and I ventured to give him a line of introduction to 
you, as one who could tell him where to find all that 
is curious and beautiful about Golden Friars.” 

The vicar had his secret misgivings, and his wifs 
her private hopes, that the visitor might prove a new 
suitor to Laura. Upon this point suspense was soon 
ended. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. BURTON. 


MR. BURTON arrived at night at the George, 
where he put up. He saw his landlord, and intima- 
ted his particular likings and dislikings. Also it 
came out that he meant to stay a few days—possibly 
weeks—under his comfortable rocf. He inquired 
about the vicar, to whom he had a letter, and heard 
that he was well, but that Mrs Jenner had sprained 
her ankle the other day in @ foolish scramble among 
the mountains. 

Mr. Barton had no servant with him, but the na- 
ture and magnificence of his correspondence more 
than made up for this. He had sat up writing till 
past eleven, and the letters which he sent down in 
the morning for the little post-cflice struck honest 
Mr. Turnbull with very great respect. There was 
one to a Sir Somebody Something, Bart.; there were 
two to noble lords—peers of the realm; and there 
was one, big enough to require two stamps, to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Cantercury. 

Atthe same time, no person could be more modest 
in his Gemeanor, and in all respects leas a troublesome 
inmate than Mr. Barton. 

He was affable,even chatty, with his host, who 
could not fail to perceive ina little time that Mr. 
Burton was a@ manin whose mind religion, though 
never obtruded, was always present. 

He felt a very great respect, under all circum- 
stances, for Mr. Burton. 

Shortly after breakfast, the stranger made an early 
call at the vicar’s, being anxious to find him at home. 
It was a beautifal summer morning, and he stood on 
the vicar’s steps, smiling at the noble mountains on 
the other side of the lake asif they had been beloved 
and long-lost friends. 

Mr. Burton was announced. It was a venerable 
man who eutered the vicar’s study, rather tall—not 
infirm—bald, but not very bald, and with the finest 
silken white hair, rather long, and a ruddy complex- 
ion and asmiling countenance, and a manner very 
gracious and urbane. 

The vicar received him as a hospitable man of God 
should. They chatted very agreeably on all manner 
of subjects. ‘'ue strauger seemed much interested 
about the state of religion in the region with which 
the vicar was best acquainted, and asked leave to 
make a note or two of some facts which he told him. 

They then went out, and saw the town and the 
church, about which Mr. Burton, to the great delight 
of the vicar, became quite enthusiastic. 

“It is quitea gem, a treasure, this little church. 
To think that we should not have known a word 
about it in London! You are quite right, though; 
your predecessors have obscured, and even injared 
some parts of the building. Do you know Lord 
Complines?” 

No, the vicar had not that honor. 

“OQ! Then I must write to him reyself. He’sone 
of us. Weare a little society of some fifteen people, 
and in the way of restoration and that sort of thing 
we have been doing, you’d say, a good deal. I'll 
write to him to-night, and tell him all about it; and 
when I get back to town, if you entirely approve, 
we'll get an architect torun down and look at it; 
and Ican answer for it, if you’ll give us leave, and 
aid us with advice and direction, it shall be one of the 
very earliest things we undertake.” 

The vicar was charmed with his new friend, and 
soon Miss Mildmay was equally pleased. This old 
man was 80 accomplished, and was, in a very pleasant 
way, able to interest and instruct her so very much, 
by hew lights and curious facts and anecdotes on the 
subjects she liked best, that if he had been only some 
thirty years younger, I think that Charles Shirley 
and Sir John Mardykes would have suspended their 
mutual Jeatousi.s, and turned their united animosi- 
ties upon the fortunate Mr. Barton. 

The old gentleman did not care very much for din- 
ing out, but very often he dropped in to tea. Here 
Charles Shirley, who lived hardly two miles away 
from the town, very often made one of the party. 

Bitter was the chagrin with which this, among 
other advantages attendant on the young man’s prox- 
imity to Golden Friars, inspired the sensitive baronet, 
who lived in Mardykes Hall, five miles away, and 
could net, without exciting undue observation, be at 
all as perpetually as he liked iu the purlieus of Golden 
Friare. 

It was rather hard that Mr. Barton, the quietest of 
mortals, here in the seclusion of his “* Happy Valley,” 
should be involved indirectly, but very uncomfortably 
in a sort of quarrel. 

Mr. Burton was in church on Sunday, a pattern of 
attention, solemnity, and benignity to all good church- 
goers. Afver church he walked up to the vicar’s with 
Sir John Mardykes and beautiful Miss Laura Mild- 
may. On the other side walked Charles Shirley. 
Two rivals for supporters. The baronet looked very 





sulky. Did not pretty Miss Laura lean more to the 


younger man? Heaven send there be not a bioody 
hand, in earnest, in the matter! 

After luncheon Miss Mildmay went up to sit with 
good Mrs. Jenner. Mr. Burton and the vicar fell 
into talk; and the baronet and Charles Shirley, hav- 
ing nothing to say to one another, said good-by to 
their host and departed. 

When Mr. Barton leit the vicar, a gloom came over 
him, and he walked silently by the shore, not of the 
far-resounding deep, but of the stirless lake, in which 
were reflected the biue sky and purple mountains. 

I can understand the strange sense of relief with 
which an old traveller, into whose pleasant book I 
lately happened to look, on losing sight of the Alps, 
‘Thank heaven, I have at length quite escaped from 
those terrible mountains!” 

Very distant mountains convey no idea of the pecu- 
liar fascination and awe of mountain scenery. You 
are barred and ribbed in by huge purple ramparts, 
furrowed by ravines, svelling into rocky curves, or 
sinking into deep murky shadow. The steep and 
solitary ascent mounts upward and upward still, un- 
til fainter as it soars, its summits pale into shadows, 
or show their white pinnacles sheeted in snow faintly 
against the sky. 

Here, at Golden Friars, on a more contracted scale, 
the same influence is felt. This pretty village of 
many gables and steep roofs, clumped round with 
noble trees, among which rises eminent the gray 
church tower, standing at the margin of the lake, 
and over-topped nearly on every side by mountains 
near 2nd high, has an air of solitude that is over- 
powering. 

Those impressions, of course, lose something of 
their force by habit. But I have never stayed there 
long enough to impair them; and although the peo- 
ple are not wanting in cheerfulness, there is, it always 
seemed to me, a spirit of quietude aud solemnity over 
the people themselves. 

For me this place has always had the glory of a 
paradise, but with a sense of imprisonment also. I 
have looked round with the thrill and elevation that 
brings tears to the eyes, and yet with a heart op- 
pressed with a strange gloom. The forms and habi- 
tations of man seem to dwindle to nothing in such an 
amphitheatre, and looking up its huge and solitary 
sides, the imagination stills and quails. 

Was it the effect of the scenery, or was it the shad- 
ow of a coming annoyance? Mr. Burton sat down 
in what seemed unusual gloom upon the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and leaning his chin upon his hand, looked 
with sombre countenance, not like that ever cheerful 
benevolence which charmed the little circle of Golden 
Friars, across the lake. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





FRANKLIN, N. B. 

A Franklin, N. H., brother furnishes us with the 
following, for which he bas our thanks: 

At the annual communication of Meridian Lodge, 
No. 60, Free and Accepted Masons, Ti ursday even- 
ing, April 14th, the following oftters were elected: 

Edwin C. Stone, W. M. re 

Frank S. Daniell, 8S. W. | 

Frank H. Aiken, J. W. 

George Morrison, Tre&surer. 

John P. Jewell, Secretary. 

Charles L. Aiken, S. D. 

Parker C. Hancock, J. D. 

Rev. O. J. Wait, Chaplain. 

J. W. B. Clement, Marshal. 

Michael Duffy, S. 8. 

Jeremiah Lake, S. S. 

John C. Neal, Rep. in Grand Lodge. 

John H. Rowell, John C. Neal, John P. Jewell, 
Finance Com. 

Fred A. Black, Tyler. 





PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Our attentive Providence, R. I., correspondent 
sounds us the following list of officers just elected by 
Providence Sovereign Chapter of Rose Croix, A. & 
A. Scottish Rite: 

N. D. Arnold, M. W. & P. M. 

E. D. Bart, M. E. & P. K.S. W. 

A. H. Chaffee, M. E. & P. K. J. W. 
Frederick Miller, M. P. K, O. 
Stephen Smith, M. P. K. Treasurer. 
E. B. Knight, M. P. K. Secretary. 
S. P. Read, M. P. K. Hospitaller. 
R. E. Dwelly, M. P. K. M. of C. 

8. C. Arnold, M. P. R. C. of G. 


LI ms 


STONINGTON, CONN. 

A Stonington, Conn., brother furnishes the follow- 
ing Masonic information: 

At the annual meeting of Asylam Lodge, No. 67, 
A. F. and A. M., the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

W. R. Palmer, W. M. 
Elias Chesebro, 8S. W. 








Henry L. Teed, J. W. 


Elias Babcock, Jr., 8. D. 
Thomas Capron, J. D. 

©. H. Crandall, Treasurer. 
El. P. Habbard, Secretary. 
Crosby B. Smith, Marshal. 
C. E. Randall, 8 8. 

© H. Chesebro, J. 8. 
Richard Wilkinson, Tiler. 
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BRO. ANSON BURLINGAME. 
At the last meeting of Amicable Lodge, Cambridge- 
port, suitable notice was taken of the death of Bro. 
Burlingae, onevf the members. In presenting the 
resolutions of the committee of which he was chair- 
man, Mr. Curtis C. Nichols spoke as follows: 

W. M., and Brothers: - For more than twenty 
years I have enjoyed the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of our departed friend and brother, Anson Bur- 
lingame. I knew him as the friend of liberty, and 
the eloquent and successful defender of the rights of 
man. In an asscciation where I have the honor to 
officiate as a corporative officer, he was one of our 
original corporators, and one of our earliest trustees, 
ever discharging the duties of his position with hun- 
or to himeelf and his associates. This position he ac- 
c+pted because of his regard for the interests of the 
widdling cl , and jally of the poor. With 
him poverty was no crime. 

Certainly, if there is one human trait above anoth- 
er, it is that of sympathy for the poor and oppressed. 
Our brother possessed this ennobling trait, regarding 
always the rights, and manifesting at all times @ ten- 
der interest for the welfare of others. He was an 
aristocrat of the old school, and such alone are the 
true democrats everywhere, Men way have knowl- 
eige, money, influence, and not be gentlemen. The 
true gentleman, the man of culture, of refinement, 
the kind-hearted, the considerate, is not often found 
among the ambitious rich, who give of their abun- 
dance for a name—the bat-eyed cf this generation. 
Sach are too cold, cheerlesrs and designing to be gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Burlingame was well born and well- 
bred. He sought aiter * goodness and truth.” "Twas 
not the University of Michigan, or any other uni- 
versity that made him what he was. That which so 
distinguished him above many others—his geniality 
and devotion to the interests of man as man, and his 
lofty courage and abiding integrity—were a part of 
his noble nature, born with him. Pussessing such 
rich qualities, he was a good Mason, and was re- 
ceived and known as sach wherever he sojourned. 

It was my pleasure to meet him, soon after his ar- 
rival home, as Minister to China. His experience in 
that distant land was deeply interesting. Notbing, 
he said, but the existence of a Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons, working under a charter from our 
venerable Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, reconciled 
him to the loneliness and responsibilities of his sita- 
ation. Here he met with kindred spirits; here, sur- 
rounded by representatives of all nations, he found a 
cordial welcome. The last hours he spent in China 
were with his Masonic brethren, on which occasion 
he addressed a large and deeply affected assembly. 

Thus much in memory of Bro. Anson Burlingame, 
the noble, the gifted, the friend of the poor, the true 
Mason, the courteous Sir Knight. 

At the funeral of Bro. Burlingame the Masonic 
Fraternity were present in large numbers, and thus 
manifested their respect for the deceased. 
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MASONIC SIGNIFICANCE. 

Parity of thought, integrity of life, benignity of 
manner; and, above all, sweet charity, are the beau- 
tiful garments with which every true Mason is 
clothed. 

Right angles, horizontals and perpendiculars are 
standards in the estimates of Masons, Square, level 
and perpendicular—words fall of meaning and in- 
structions. They should be resorted to frequently, 
and applied with skill and discretion. Blue is the 
chosen color of our ancient brethren of the symbolic 
degrees. It symbolizes the elevation of our hearts 
tothe Most High. It is the emblem oi universal friend- 
ship and benevolence, and instructs us that in the 
mind of a Mason those virtues should be as expansive 
as the blue arch of heaven, and as limitless as the 
bounds of the universe. 

To bind up the broken-hearted, to extricate the in- 
dustrious from misfortune, to rescue the helpless and 
the orphan from tbe prospects of want and rain, to 
comfort the widow in affliction’s hour, and to afford 
@ peaceful home on earth to the aged and deserving 
in the evening of their days, are objects worthy the 
regard of every Mason who values the delight of oth- 
ers, and the honor of the Craft, or the approbation of 
God himself. 

Charity conetitutes the highest dignity of human 
nature; it elevates and refines; it calms the storm 
of passion; it causes men to regard each other with 
kindness, and to view no one as a stranger whose 
joys we can heighten, wants supply, or sorrows 
soothe. No distinction of rank wil affect its opera- 
tions; it considers no object beneath its notice that 
can promote human happiness. Where would be the 
boasted dignity of reason if employed only to pro- 
mote narrow, selfish views? Where the glory of 
that knowledge which never of itself advised or com- 
forted another? And where the honor of that power 
which never promoted intelligent merit or wiped a 
tear from the mourner’s eye? A fiend may possers 
a higher degree of reason, more knowledge and more 
power than the wisest and best of men; bat desti- 
tate of Charity, be is more to be dreaded—not 
revered. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOMETIME. 





Out in the golden future, 
Over the summer sea, 

Wafted by fragrant breezes 
A ship sailed home to me,— 


A ship all laden with treasure, 
Of gems and jewels prime, 

Of wealth and love without measure, 
The name of my ship ** Sometime.’ 


Down by the sea I waited, 
For many and many a day! 
Heard the ne’er-ending anthem, 
Watched the light fade away ; 


Sew God's hand in the billows 
Dash wrecks upon the sand, 
Heard his voice in the thunder, 

And would not understand,— 


Till a day in mist and darkness 

Swept from the shores of time, 
Rolling to my feet its surges, 

Left a wreck my ship * Sometime!"’ 


And when the morning broke 
In a flush of sunlight rare, 
All I found upon the sands 
Was a lock of gold-brown hair. 


O, how my heart cried out 
For the treasure lost at sea, 
The wealth of a love untold 
That will ne’er come back to me. 


: ButI watch: ore for the ship 
Over the far vbiue main, 
Knowing that back to her port 
She never will come again. 


But afar on a distant strand 
The angel sailors be; 

When the shadows flee away 
I see them beckoning me. 


And when this sad sea moan 
Is changed to an angel chime, 
I shall find my long-lost treasure 
On the shore in Heaven's ** Sometime.” 
CHRISTINE. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


BY tI. P. MILLER. 


THE story I am about to relate is not a mere fancy 
sketch, bat a fact which actually occurred in my own 
experience as a sailor, and for the truth of which at 
least two persons now living can bear witness. The 
incident has been brought vividly to my memory by 
the recent destruction of one of our national ships by 
a Collision, which the commander of the other vessel 
( with what truth I do not pretend to say) says was so 
slight that he only supposed he had grazed her. In 
this case, one of the ships was very much larger than 
the other, and was going at a good rate of speed; and, 
were there no other testimony to invalidate her 
captain’s statement, I should be inclined to believe 
that the shock which was so fatal to the Oneida and 
her gallant crew, might have seemed but slight to the 
crew of the Bombay. My reasons for this belief will 
be evident to any one who will take the trouble to 
read what follows: 

In the spring of 1858 or ’59, I shipped on board the 
clipper Mary B——s, of New York, bound to Austra- 
lia, wit cargo amd passengers. The captain’s name 
I have furgotten, but the chief ¢ flicer was named Tar- 
box—a very good name indeed for a sailor—and ho 
was one, though somewhat advanced in years, and 
liable to be flurried in any eudden emergency. 

The ship sailed pretty well, though not so fast as 
her build promised; and we arrived at Melbourne in 
one hundred and twelve days from New York, and 
discharged our cargo; and as the ship rose out 01 wa- 
ter asshe wa: lightened, it was found that several 
sheets of copper—fifteen or twenty—were zone from 
her bow and forefoot, well down under her bottom. 
The copper was replaced by a diver at a trifling ex- 
pense; I was discharged from the ship, and have 
never seen her since; but how that copper came to 
be torn off, is what I propose to tell. 

We had passed Cape Agulhas well to the south- 
ward, and were running down our longitude, with as 
much wind as we wanted, about two points on our 
starboard quarter, and a very heavy, but long and 
steady sea after us. It was after four bells in the 
first watch—perhaps eleven o’clock—one very dark 
night, and I was walking in the waist, smoking; the 
mainsail being hauled up, the waist was about the 
warmest place I could get to, without going into the 
boatswain’s locker, where most of the watch were, 
sleeping on the studdingsails and spare rope. The 
passengers were all below, and most of them asleep; 
and I was having” my walk on the unsteady deck all 
to myself, until the mate, finding the high exposed 
poop a rather cool promenade, came down on ihe 
main deck to get a bit warm. As he reached the 
main mast in his walk, he addressed me with: 

** Who’s that?” 

** Me, sir,” I replied, giving my name. 

*‘ Where’s the reat of the watch?” 

* In the boatswain’s locker, sir.” 

“Allright.” [We had been accustomed to get out 
of the way into the locker, all the passage; and no 
fault had ever been found with the proceeding, so 
long as we were promptly on hand when called.) 


AG Os OU UNION, 





oa 


Mr. Tarbox was alwage ¥ very friendly to me; and 
he now leaned up against the main fife-rail and en- 
tered into conversation. I related pretty much all 
my history to him, and he told me as much of his as 


same to question his chief officer. We talked for 
perbaps a half hour, when, as the mate turned to go 
aft, he asked me: 

‘*Who’s on the lookout?” adding, ‘‘ we’re pretty 
well in the track of ships, just here, and ought to 
have our lights set, such a night as this.” 

“Yessir,” I replied; ‘1 should think this night 
was dark enough for lizhts to be needed, if they ever 
are—Andrew is on the lookout, sir.” 

** Very well—tell him to keep a good lookout, when 
you go forward; beat what’s that?” said the mate, 
pointing over the starboard bow. 

I looked in the direction indicated, and answered 
that I saw nothing; but in another instant, I did see 
something—a dark spot, blacker than the blackness 
of the night; it was another vessel, sailing along (like 
ourselves), with no lights exhibited to warn others of 
her proximity. 

** It’s a ship, sir,” exclaimed I, excitedly; ‘ star- 
board the helm, sir—hadn’t you better—we don’t 
know how she may be heading.” 

I was a very young man then, and a young sailor, 
too, or I should not have ventured to cffer advice to 
a mate; however, Mr. Tarbox did not appear annoy- 
ed at my breach of discipline and sea etiquette, nor 
did he snub me as I might have expected. 

*O my boy,” said he, ‘* I guess we’re clear enough 
of her—you needn’t be frightened. Besides, the rule 
of the road, at sea, is to pass all ships by putting the 
helm aport; and if we were to—by heaven, that sail 
is crossing our bow!” and raising his voice, he called 
out to the man at the wheel, ‘“‘ port the helm, there, 
port.” 

* Port the helm, sir,” came back the unconcernec 

response from the helmsman; and the Mary B——s 
swung towards the dark olject we wished to avoid, 
and which was now 80 close that I distinctly made it 
out to be a small barque, with ber port tacks aboard 
and topsails set, standing directly across our path, 
and so near that we could not possibly pass under 
her stern. 
‘* Starboard, sir, for God’s sake starboard—star- 
board hard—we are right on top of that fellow—star- 
board, starboard,” I entreated cf the mate, who, it 
seemed, though he had discovered the barque before 
me, yet was not able to particulariza small objects in 
the dark 80 well as I could. 

He was startled, and leaning over the rail, an- 
swered me: 

“Are you sure he’s too close for crossing our bow? 
He don’t seem any nearer than a half mile—(we were 
not three hundred yards from the stranger)—I guess 
we’ve room to get round his stern—my God, you’re 
right—starboard, starboard (to the helmsman) —it’s 
too late, it’s too late—merciful God, what can we 
do?” 

A collision was inevitable; and the Mary B—=s 
was a ship of 1100 tons, and was going over a tremen- 
dously heavy sea at thirteen knots an hour. When 
the order to “ starboard ’”’ was given, we were within 
musket shot of the barque, whose head-sails were al- 
ready hidden from my view by the sbip’s toresail, as 
I stood in the waist—the order to starboard was in- 
deed too late. Had it been done at first, all would 
have been well; as it was, the helm was not begin- 
ning to be felt by the ship, after being shifted trom 
the port, before the atfair was over. A dull, apa- 
thetic feeling of help! took p ion of me, 
and I responded to the mate’s exclamation, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, nothing—God help us!” 

The barque disappeared from my sight bebind our 
foresail, the Mary B——s rose on an unusually 
heavy sea, and seemed to my imagination to almost 
fly abead on her mission of destruction; and I closed 
my eyes and held my breath, as I instinctively clung 
to the fife-rail bitts and waited for the shock. 

No shock came. At least, no such shock as I had 
expected. There was a crash no louder than the 





breaking of a topgallant-mast would make, a trem- 


bling of the ship, and then I distinctly felt something 
grating along under the ship’s bottom, not very 
heavily nor bumping, but seemingly allowing our 
Keel to slide along without much resistance. 

I drew a long breath as I opened my eyes and look- 
ed around. Mr. Tarbox was standing near the rail, 
holding on to a belaying-pin, like one in a dream. 

‘* What’s that under us, sir—that scraping under 
our keel?” I asked, confused and bewildered as I 
was. 

**T don’t know; I feel it too,” said he; and then he 
sprang to the port rail, and peered off into the 
darkness. 

No barque was to be seen. He hurried to the quar- 
ter, I following him, and we gazed anxiously and 
long astern and off the port quarter, vainly hoping 
to see or hear some sign of the phantom barque. 

No sight, no sound greeted our excited senses. 

Whatever it was that had caused our alarm, it had 
passed away forever, so far as we were concerned. 

The helmsman, a cool-headed old seaman named 
Harry, had yawed the ship as much as he dared, in 
obedience to the order to starboard his helm; and 
the ship was now several points off her course. He 
addressed the mate, ‘‘ What’s the word, sir? keep 
her her course?” 

“Ay, Harry; keep your course again,” was the 
mate’s reply. 

‘* What was up, there for’ard, sir,” continued Har- 
ry; ‘something went—I heard it.” 

**O, I guess we were trightened for nothing,” said 





the mate; “we thought we saw a vessel close under 


he had a mind to—of course, a sailor would not pre-, 
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the new, but ‘| guess ’twas all thought. I heard that 
crack; s’pose we’ve sprung a light spar; we’ll soon 
tind out.” 

** We carried some spar away entirely, sir,’ Harry 
went on; ‘“‘I can tell the difference between the 
sound of a spar cracking and when it breaks off alto- 
gether. And we’ve run over something—a piece of 
a wreck, most likely—I felt it rambling along our 
bottom.” 

‘Well, I don’t quite understand it all, myself,” 
said Mr. Tarbox; ‘‘ but come along forward (to me), 
and see if we can find out what’s carried away.” 

We went forward, and found that the sleepers of 
the watch had been aroused by the crash, and the 
grating under the ship, and were all looking about to 
discover the cause of their alarm. 

** Keep your mouth shut,” was the order I received 
from the mate; then he called out, ‘‘ What’s gone, 
men; do you see anything carried away?” 

Our spars seemed all right; the slender flying jib- 
boom was in its place, and the light sticks were all 
aloft; no one could tell what had made the noise. 
The men soon returned to their nest in the locker, 
and I followed the mate to the break of the poop, to 
hear what he had to say. 

** This is a queer Sfair,” said he; “ it’s impossible 
that any vessel could really have been there—we 
were looking out so sharp, trying to see vessels, that 
we thought we did see one. We certainly didn’t hit 
anything, and we should bave seen the barqie after 
she was past us, if she had passed. But we’ll have 
the sidelights out, at any rate—light ’em and set ’em 
at once.” 

“ Ay, ay sir,” I responded ; 
crash?” 

**O, there wasn’t any crash; you were excited at 
the time, and fancied it.” 

** But old Harry wasn’t excited, sir, nor the watch 
in the locker, and they heard the noise, and the 
rumbling under our keel?” persisted I. 

* Well, well; we may have hit a piece of wreck 
jast then—but go ahead and get the lights set, at 
once.” 

In a few minutes the lights were in place in the 
mizzen-rigging; and as I came down from the poop, 
after fultilling the order to set them, I saw Andrew 
the seaman, who had had the lookout, step up to the 
mate. He was in a state of great agitation, and 
said: 

* Will you look this way, sir, please.” 

** What is it, Andrew?” said the mate. 

“We've run over a vessel—a barque, sir!” said 
Andrew. 

** Run over a barque! what are you talking about?” 

** It’s so, sir,” said the seaman; “ that’s what made 
the crash the men were talking about—I saw it!” 

“Did you see a vessel?” demanded the mate; 
*let’s see; you were on the lookout—if you sawa 
barque, why did you not report her at once?” 

‘*T had come off the lookout for a minute, sir, to 
ligkt my pipe under the lee of the for’ard house; and 
when I turned to go on the to’ gallant fo’ castle 
again, I saw the barque right under our fore-f»ot— 
I saw her plain, sir—her mainsail was stowed, and 
she was under two topsails and foresail. She was so 
close, I had no time to do or say anything, and I was 
took all aback—I crouched down under the windlass, 
and it was only a second or two when I felt the 
thump and heard tie crash, and scmething tumbled 
on our deck—and then the ship seemed to rise out of 
water for’ard, and I could hear that barque grumble 
along our bottom—we run fair over her, sir, and all 
hands have gone to the bottom with her. I didn’t 
say anything about it to the men, sir, but that’s what 
they heard and felt.” 

“The Old Boy himself is aboard this ship, I be- 
lieve,” said the mate; “I tell you ’tis impossible that 
we should have run down a barque without knowing 
it. A whale-boat under the bow would give usa 
heavier shcck.” 

* Just look this way, sir,” said Andrew; and the 
mate and I followed him to tke top-ga)lant forecastle, 
where he stooped down and picked up a rope, hand- 
ing a broken end of it to Mr. Tarbox. ‘* What kind 
of rope do you call that, sir?” 

The mate examined it carefully; it was a rope of 
four strands, and every yarn was smooth, free from 
bunches, small, and of similar size to any other yarn 
in the same rope. 

“IT should call that French rope,” said the mate, 
* but we haven’t any on board; why?’* 

“That rope just came on board,” said Andrew; 
“that’s the main lift of the veesel we jast ran down. 
Look down here, sir.” 

He went down from the forecastle, we following 


“but what was that 


long, lying between the windlass end and the rail; 


fastened to this piece of wood by “ clip-hooks.” 
‘* What do you call that, sir?” 


mainyard arm of the barque. We concluded that. 
it was the mainyard arm from the absence of irons ' 
for a topmast-stunsail boom; the fore-yard would 
have been farnished with a boom-iron. 


it when it struck; our spars are all right; anyway, 
this isn’t mach bigger than our top-gallant yards. It 
must have come from the barque.” 

‘‘There’s something strange about all this,” said . 
the mate; ‘I can’t understand it at all. Now look | 
here, you two. You are the only ones who fancied | 








him, and put his foot on a piece of wood about six feet ' 


the other end of the rope we had been looking at was | 


you saw a vessel—no one else in the ship knows any- | 
thing about it, except that noise of a breaking Spar | tute you. 
and the scraping under the ship; and that wasn’t | them poor.” 


heavy enough to wake up many in the chip. Now 
mind what I tell you; keep your mouths shut on 
this matter; there is no use in making alot of talk 
for nothing, and itis impossible that we could have 
rup oyer avything more than a piece of floating 
wreck. So you let the otbers do the talking, and say 
nothing of your having tancied you saw # barqve un- 
der the bow. Pitch that piece of wood overboard, 
rope and all—we don’t want it here. I’m going to 
sound the pumps, and then I guess it will be eight 
bells.” And he went aft, leaving us to carry out bis 
orders. 

Andrew, who had by this time somewhat recovered 
his equanimity, unhooked the lift from the broken 
yardarm, and threw the latter overboard; but the 
soft, fine rope recoiled up, and stopped up with rope 
yarns, remarking to me that he wanted that himself 
“to thram a mat.” 

The mate found the pump-well dry; and at eight 
bells we went below, Andrew carrying the prize rope 
down and stowing it under his bunk. 

We kept our counsel, as we had been ordered to 
do by the mate; and although for several days the 
grating noise under the keel was a principal topic of 
conversation, no one seemed to suspect that we had 
run down and utterly destroyed a vessel ani her 
crew. The general opinion was that we bad passed 
over a fragment of some wrecked vessel. Old Harry, 
who was at the wheel when the accident took place, 
was the only one who seemed to suspect that all was 
not right; he stoutly maintained that some spar had 
been snapped that night, aud that there was a screw 
loose somewhere. But no mention at all of the affair 
was made in the logbook. 

I believe that my perception of the events of that 
night is clearer now than it was immediately atter 
the disaster occurred. At that time, so slight was 
the shcck we felt, and so deathly silent was the 
barque, no sign nor sound coming from her either 
before or after we passed over her, that but for the 
strange yardarm and lift, I should have been inclined 
to accept the mate’s solution cf the puzz'e, and to 
fancy that the veseel sailing across our bow, and the 
crash, were creatures of the imagination. But the 
noise was heard by the man at the wheel and the 
whole of the watch on deck, and the grating felt by 
many of the passengers; while not only the mate and 
I, but the lookout man, Andrew, distinctly saw the 
barque close under our fore-fuot, and did not see her 
afterwards. Batthe yardarm was a clincher, as ev- 
idence; for, as the barque was close-hauled on a 
wind, and her yards necessarily braced sharp up, 
while we were running ‘before the wind with our 
yards nearly square, it was impossible that we 
should have broken her spar so that its end should 
fall on board of us, without our ship being actually 
over the barque’s deck at the time! The more I re- 
flect on and consider all the circumstances of the 
case, the more certain do I feel that, on that dark 
and murky night in the Indian Ocean, the Mary 
B—s crushed under water and overwhelmed @ 
barque and her crew; and, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, without alarming her own ship’s company. I 
used to have an idea that the barque might have been 
water-logged and abandoned; but this theory will 
not do. For had she been water-logged, the amount 
of sail she was carrying would have rolled her over 
in an instant, in that haif gale of wi d. That the 
crew were asleep I have no doubt; and they woke 
only to die. I account for the slightness of the shock, 
by supposing that the barque was somewhat in the 
trough of the sea, and the ship high on a heavy 
wave when they met, so that the ship’s fore-foot 
struck the barque well up to her raii, slid over her 
deck, and crushed her under water by her superior 
weight. 

Whether or no we could have cleared her, had our 
helm been put hard a starboard at the first, of course, 
I cannot tell; I believe it could have been done; but 
atthe time Mr. Tarbox gave the word to port the 
helm, I believe a collision was unavoidable. Had 
the helm been put to starboard then, the barque 
would have struck ws, probably, instead of we strik- 
ing her. I am certain that no belp could bave been 
rendered to the barque’s crew alter we ran over her; 
it would have taken us a half-hour to shorten sail so 
as to make it prudent for us to round the ship to, 
and after she was brought to the wind, no boat 
could have been launched clear of her in such a sea. 
The whole affair was to be blamed to the miserable, 
expensive economy which prevented lights from be- 
ing carried by either vessel; to save a few pints of 
oil, a barque and @ barque’s crew were sent to the 
bottom of the ocean. 

One eff.ct of the affair was, to make us carry lights, 
as the law requires, and as is seldom done at sea. 
Another effect was, to give Andrew a splendid piece 
of rope for “ thrumming” his mat. Mr. Tarbox pro- 
fessed to be skeptical on the subject of running 
down a vessel, until the copper was found to be 





There could be no doubt what it was; the end of knocked off, when we discharged the cargo, as before 
some small vessel’s lower yard—probably the port | related. He then acknowledged to me that he be- 


lieved we did destroy a barque and her crew. 1 feel 
sure we did, 





' garden one day, looked out of the window and asked | 
him, ‘‘ What does a man think of when he thinks of 
nothing?” Tke baronet, who bad not received the 
royal favor which he had been led to expect, blurted 
out, “ Madam, he thinks of a woman’s promise.” 

The queen was completely nonplussed, and was 
heard to retort, ‘‘ Well, Sir Elward, I mast not con- 
Anger makes men witty, but it keeps 
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“T found this just here,” said Andrew; ‘I heard | Queen Elizabeth, seeing a certain baronet in ber k 
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| Tcaught him reading it, and sto. 


He saw me, took my hand s0 lo 
And laid it on aline, I dare no 
What the line was: ‘twas l’etr. 
He kissed me on a lip, a cheek, 
Bat would not pair the kisses. 
But read a page of Petrarch ev 
From the same book, of cours: 
Jo understand his pencillings, : 
«* He isso clever!" Wearying - 
I'd kiss the marks for rest, and 
* He thought of me just there! 


; His Petrarch was no poet to m) 
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Che World in Miniature. 


HOW I READ PETRARCH. 





; Inever could read Petrarch. But one day 


l caught him reading it, and stole quite nigh; 
He saw me, took my hand so lovingly, 
And laid it onaline. I dare not say 


| What the line was: ‘twas Petrarch's—and straightway 


He kissed me on a lip, a cheek, an eye, 

But would not pair the kisses. What could I 

But read a page of Petrarch every day! 

From the same book, of course! I used to try 

To understand his pencillings, and sigh: 

** He isso clever!** Wearying with this, 

I'd kiss the marks for rest, and kiss, and cry : 

“ He thought of me just there!"’ once, twice—and aye! 
His Petrarch was no poet to my kiss! 


An English convict, now under sentence of death, 
has such a peculiar malformation of the neck that 
grave doubts have arisen as to the possibility of 
executing him ‘by hanging. The jail surgeon has 
represented to the Home Socretary that any attempt 
to hang the unfortunate man would be attended by 
prolonged suffering, and might cause a very un- 
pleasant scene. 


It has been said that every man has at least one 
good point in his character. A gentleman, travelling 
on Sunday, was obliged to stop to have one of the 
shoes of his horse replaced. The farrier was just go- 
ing to church, but suggested to the traveller that 
Jem Harrison might be found at home at the next 
forge. This proved to be true; and the rustic who 
had led the gentleman’s horse to the spot, exclaimed, 
© Well, I must say that for Jem, for itis the only 
good point about him, he do never go to church.” 


Some wag has invented a “ patent muzzle for tom- 
cats.”” He claims that it is designed for night wear, 
being so constructed that they cannot squall when 
they have it on. It is placed over a cat’s head, and a 
strap lever passes from it, and is buckled to the hind 
leg. When a cat opens his mouth, a spring, which is 
passed up under this lever, flies off its axis and lets 
down the cap, which conceals a spur. This spur acts 
aggravatingly on the skull, and causes an immediate 
closing of the jaws, and prevents the escaping of the 
offensive sound. 


Recently Captain Mason, of Way Key, Fia., was 
standing on tke porch of his hotel, when an elderly 
lady came out of the building. The rain had been 
falling, and consequently the middle of the street 
was wet. ‘I should like to get across the street 
without wetting my feet,” said the lady. ‘I can 
help you to cross,” the captain responded. ‘:O dear! 
I shall feel so much obliged to you,” the lady said; 
“my feet have not been wet in twenty years.” “For 
Heaven’s sake, madame,” said the captain, “don’t 
show them to me.’’ 


A Goorgia town greatly enjoyed the spectacle of a 
negro artist hivirg a migrating swarm of bees the 
other day. He sprinkled the crawling mass with 
water, rolled itinto a moist ball, and scooped it into 
@ box. 


It now transpires that the numerous Chinese 
women of the town in San Francisco are decoyed on 
board American ships in China ports bv their coun- 
trymen, drugged and brought to California, where 
they are sold at auction tothe keepers of dens of 
infamy. 


General Thomas was very sellom moved to anger, 
bat whenever it did come, the storm was f ightful. 
An infantry colonel once stole a horse from a Union 
farmer in Kentucky, who complained of the act to 
General Thomas, who poured out a torrent of invec- 
tive upon the officer, pulled him from the horse, tore 
the epaulets from his shoulders, and made him re- 
turn the horse, and pay the farmer for his trouble. 


An Ohio farmer thought the reprieve of a mur- 
derer, the other day, a “‘ pesky mean game,” as he 
had a grist at the mill, and expected to have a darned 
good time” witnessing the execution while waiting 
for it. 


A Louisville bookkeeper, whose penmanship is as 
plain aud handsome as a copper-plate engraving, re- 
cently advertised for a situation, and was horrified 
at seeing his business changed by the compositor to 
that of a barkeeper! 











Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Benjamin Colley 
and Miss Lizzie Goodrich. 

By Rev. Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Joseph T. Barnard and 
Miss M. W. Cunningham. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. William F. Low 
and Miss Emily F. Balkham. 

At Somerville, Mr. Rchard 8. Bemis and Miss Eliza 
Patterson. 
. At Brighton, Mr. W. W. Livermore and Miss Mary 
Stone. 
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Deaths. x 


In this city, Mr. John R. Manley, 60; Mr. John F. Kit- 
tredge, 30; Mrs Harriet L. McClure. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Fannie Clark, 60. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Jennie D Holmes, 32. 

At Ar.ington, Deacon Ebenezer I’. Pierce, 68. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Warren Colburn, 70 

At Woburn, Miss Ida Louisa Blanchard, 21. 

At Randolph, Mrs. Sarah J Mann, 36. 

At Medford, Capt. St. Croix Redman, 62. 











Agents Wanted 


OR the best thing ever invented in the silver plating 
line. Call and test it. or send for circula-. 
M. J. A. KEANE, Silver Plater, 


20 -4t 75 Bleecker St , New York. 









Much in Bittle. 


Oar colored citizens want a United States senator 
and the governorship of the State. They are modest. 

Prince Eiward Island wont confederate with Cen- 
pa It prefers the United States. Sensible to the 
ast. 

The insurance agents are paying the insurance on 
the City of Boston. 

About $25 is required fora sure pop divorce case 
out West. Cheap enongh to suit the purse of most 
any one. 

Peaches are in full bloom in Kentucky, in the ab- 
sence of other amusements. 

Offznbach has evolved another opera—L2 Grand 
Lama. 

West Point cadets call the modern dress-coats 
** steel pens.” 

The strawberry beds in Virginia promise a large 
yield. 

Six-foot tiger sharks are what the little boys catch 
off ’Frisco wharves. 

The Mississippi planters are going their pile on 
cotton this year. 

Pain has been called “the prayer of the nerve for 
healthy blood.” 

All the compositors on an Indiana paper were 
baptized together lately. 

The consulting physicians of Boston are recom- 
mending cautions for the approaching summer. 

Prince Napoleon is to be sent to St. Petersburg to 
urge a general disarmament. 

Monogram fans, tastefully designed in wood, are 
taking the place of all other styles. , 

Washtub is a not uncommon given-name among 
Mississippi negroes. 

Saven of the Avondale widows have married 
again. 

The Astor Hous will be turned into stores when 
the present lease expires. 

Taree thousand vagrant goats roam the streets of 
Savannah. 

Punch thinks that a mill-race comes under the 
head of aquatic sports. 


5 PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
? Book. Send stamp for circulars. J. B. BURR 
& Co., Hartford, Conn. 20-4t 


NEW Book.—Agents sell gt week, Price $5. 
Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 20—4: 


AGENTS WANTED.-—Samples sent free 
. with terms to clear from S85 to S10 per 
day. ‘lwo entirely new articles saleable as flour. 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


























Barnett’s Flavoring Extracts.— The superiority of 
these extracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit fiavors now ia the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are prepared from 
fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concentrated 
that a comparatively small quantity only need be used. 





“The best in the world."* 
“ We find them the best."* 
* We use them exclusively.”* 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis. 
Sherman House, Chicago. 





JOSEPH BcRNETT & Co., Boston, Manufacturers and 
Proprietors. For sale by all Grocers and Druggists. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—the world's 
great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 
affections of the Lungs and Throat. 





rar SPANGLED BANNER.-—A large 40-column 
paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 





Poetry, Wit, Humor, g Fun (of a sen- 
sible kind), and to the exposure of Swindling, Humbugs, 
ete. Only 75cts a year, and a superb engraving. * Evan- 
geline,”’ 11-2x2 feet, gratis, 30,000 circulation. Money re- 
Junded to all who ask it. It is wide-awake, fearless, 
truthful. Try it now. %5 centsa year. Specimens 
FREE. Address “BANNE ie: 
1s -4t Hinsdale, N. H. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY? SCROFULA. SALT RHEUM DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH. and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, please 
send and get your money. No faiinres for 12 years. Over 





16 000 Certificates on hand. : E, Chemist 
Boston. Sold everywhere. $l a Bottle. ‘Send Jor Cir 
culars. 1j—4t 





Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no 
charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Business 
established fifteen years. 





Address M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
15-13t No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 
The Surprise Sewing Machine. 

PRICE, $5.00. 


A new invention—makes a beautiful and strong seam. 
Any one can use it. A liberal discount to agents. UNION 
SEWING MACHINE Co., 234 Broadway, New York. 17—4t 


te The ** Magie Trick Book 7 50c._ Circulars of 
Wonders,"* free. Atidress Bb. Fox, Station A, B. ¥. City. 


FAYSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 

five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 

27—ly. 














Waterford, New York. 





El SEWING MACHINE —1he Wonder of the World! 
Price 85. Send $5 by your Expressman, or b. mail 
for one. Call and see it. et Stamps for sample of work 
ircular. Agents wanted, oo 
and Cir iiess  e PET SEWING MACHINE Co., 
12—13t 7 lremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





SILENT 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are the most Simple, Pract cal snd Economical 
Sewing Machines in the World. Highest Premium at 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. Wheeler & Wilson 
awarded, over eighty-two Competitors, a 


GOLD MEDAL, 


for perfection of Pomeeg Beaman. They execute more 
et and with LESS NOISE than any other Machine 
Nn use. 

Competent judges. who have used the different Ma- 
chines, recommend the 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


As the most reliable, because they are the most 


Simple and Durable Machine, 
CONSEQUENTLY r 
Not Liable to get out of Order ; 
Because they sew every variety of material, from the 


coarsest to the finest Fabrics. They Hem. Fell, 
Braic, Cord, Gather, Stitch, Bind and Ruffle. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
228 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
20-—3t 


H. 0. HAYDEN, Agent. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 
bie Copartnership heretotore existing between 
JAMES RK. ELLIOT, WILLIAM H. THOMES and 
NEWTON TALBOT, Publishers, under the stvle of El'i- 
ott, Thomes & Talbot, is this day, by mutual consent, 
dissolved, and said homes & Talbot are fully authorized 
to settle the affairs of said firm. 
JAMES R ELLIOT, 
WILLIAM #. THOMES, 
NEW LON TALBO?. 
_ Messrs. THOMES & TALBOT will continue the pub- 
lishing business at their publishing house, No. 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston WILLIAM H. THOMES, 
Boston, April 20, 1870. NEWTON tALBOT. — 3t 


A Standard Medicine. 
Wistar’s Balsam 


Wistar's 








Coughs 
and Colds. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Whooping Cough 
and Croup. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Sore Throat 
and Asthma. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Hoarseness 
and Influenza. 


Balsam 


Consumption 
* and Bronchitis. 


Balsam 


ares 
all Gis?ases 
of the rhroat. 


Balsam 


Cures 
ali diseases 
of the Lungs. 


Balsam 


Wistar’s 


x of the Chest. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, and 
sold by Druggists and Dealers generally. 17-4t 


Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 


Wistar’s 





S25 CAPITAL. fFartner wanted in every town. $2000 
profits, Address C. W. DENNIS. Rochester,.N. Y. 20—4t 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 


8 FULLY EXPLAINEDina Pamphlet of 108 pages just 
issued by MUNN & Co.. 37 Park Row, New York. 
SENT FREE. 


MUNN & Co, Editors of the Scientific 
American. the best mechanical paper in 
the world (25 Years’ EXPERIENCE), have 
PATENTS.—taken More Patents, and examined 
More Inventions, than any other agen- 
cy. Send sketch and description fer opin- 
iun. NO CHARGE. 14 -l0teup 











roads already bui 


One Million Acres of Choice Iowa Lands 


and upwards for cash, or on credit, by the Iowa Railroad Land Company. Rail- 
OR CALS. of OS Rt throug the Lands, anion al! sides of them. Great inducements to se:tlers. Send for our 


7 > t gives prices, terins, location; tells who should come West, what thy should bring, what it will 
{ an Boog iy and elevations of 18 d fferent styles of ready-made houses, which the Co npany furnish at from 


| $250 to $4000 ready to set up. Maps seatif desired. Address 
20—4t 


W. W. WALKER, 
VICE PRESIDENT, CEDAR KaPIDS, IOWA. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the fo!’ »wing bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original caqrgvens, Gn forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by Sy oe for twenty cents each, 
or str copies, post-paid. for one doliar. 

THe MAN oF Mystery, by John &. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tas 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
THE IDioT Patrer, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THe PLAGUB 
OF MARSEILLES.by G.S Raymond.—Tus OCBRAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tuk SkCKET.by Clara Augusta.— 

WILD Witt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SRARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Sea GULL, by Waiter Clar- 
ence —fnHe Deatu-fovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tas 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tar 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mra. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tne Potice Sry, by Francis A. Dauri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—Tug Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
Marian MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADaM PEV- 
ERL «GH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
hy John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G Pottek, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RKASHLEIGH'S Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE Sgcret Leacus, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TuHE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORW CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tug 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Kuntline.—STEKL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuitk HanD, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuag 
QUEEN OF THE SKA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE Sear, 
by Austin C. Bardick —Marion's BrIGaDR, by Dr.J.H. 
Robinson.—Tuk MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. --THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisinuERITED, by Dr. J. H. Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr—faer 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever —ADELINE 
IbesMoND, by Darius Cobb.—THEe ReBe. Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson — 
THE PoIsoneD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Liré FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—T He BLACK AVENGER.by Ned Buntiine. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THR Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS Rancer, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PauL Lakoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tuer Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—N&EVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Karrington.—-Tnue Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymMptia,by Francis A. Durivage.—f HE LIGHT KEEPER'S 
Prizk,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH )D)ANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,DY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Bory, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipDeR, by Harry Harewood Leech —PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caidor.—THE GirskyY BriGganp, by 

Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 

BK. Williams, M. D.—THe CHinesk JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CorRka DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinsen.— 

HE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuHip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.--THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by ee Harewood Leech —OrpuHa 8s Hus- 

BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONR-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 

Keeler Olinstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 

—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 

ForEsT RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—KosaLtnug, by 

Dr.J.H. Robinson —THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—!ne Lapy ImoGen,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tue Trx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. i. Robinson.—Tae HiGhWAYMAR, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tnre Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tis SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 

HUGH CaPet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 

TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Girsey's REVENGE, b 

Edwin 38. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fate, by Mrs. L. a. 
Goodwin —1HE CASTILIAN BRIDE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—He PHANTOM OF THE Ska, by Francis A. Durvage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, by Major F.C. Hunter.—1 ng 

MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 

No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GH FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 

Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
— title. A new story is issued cach moyth, unk 

‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles; 

No. 1.—Tue GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by es Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUR, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRiIzE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WI1tTCcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Syivanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YOuNG Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE Ducat Coroner, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No 13.—THE WEST Point Cavet, by Ben: hie -oore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-Hekn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RossBexs, by H E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, - Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—Tu£& Novices, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutte: field. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCKAN Spectres. by Harry Hagelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE Tuits,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessig Heatn,by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CorsaiR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—Zetva, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BR1IGHT CLoubD,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—1THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Virogvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—Ta& HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 34¥.—1 HE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON SGHOST,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tne Baver Murper, by 8.C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PanAma,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No.45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No.46.—‘1HE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RkEp RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE Founviinc, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE My¥sTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Aleott 
No. 51 —CoRRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CkUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No.53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

.55.—TnHe BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
—THE CRYSTAL Daccer, by F. A. Durivage. 
57.—THE MYSTERIES OF Venice, by F. A. Durivage. 
. 58.—ALLA LER, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—Tne WOLF AT THE liook, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE WoL¥F, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Kep Haxp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—Tne YouNG FisHerman, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63 —A Lost LiFgz, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64 —THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE Bripe oF Paxis, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Heko oF Tot Lox, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THe Dwarr Fiexp, by EF. K. Darnell. 

No 68.—Hack, THE TRAILEK, by Wm H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 









No. 70.—THEe Romax Bawnpit, by Charies G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTED. by Mrs. M. A. Denivon. . 
No 72.—Joaquis, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D 


No. 73.—THE BUCCAN8ERS, by John B. Williams, M. D. 
No. 74 —NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 75 —WILFORD THE Artist, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 76.—THx WHite Swatiow, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
For sale by ali newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receiptof Ten Centseach Address 
THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THA FLAG OF GOUB UNION. 














(Written for The Flag cf oar Union} 
WHY WE LOVE! 


| ceeded Domitian on the throne of Rome, when I ocght 


| the professor is s> particular.” 

| “Odear,” sigbet Wiilie, “I wish everything was as 
| easy for me aa history; for instance, these puzzling 
| @xamples in complex fractions. Have you solved the 
twenty-third probiem?” 

“N>», bat I'm peetty certain | can do it, for I came 
Within one of getting the answer to-day, and I think 
I know jast where my mistake vasa. I say, Will, 
| Bate you sritten your composition yet?” 

“No, bat I've thought ef suck a good sui j +t. and 
if you wont tell the others I'll tell you wha: it is.” 

“Of course [ wont tell. I hope you know me better 
than to suppose [ would betray any confidence re- 
pose! in me.” 

“ Well, you know Pr fesenr Towner told us we hac 
better write aspen sone satject about which we were 
entirely familiar, alao that we might relate any little 
adventure that hai ever happened to as. That gave 
me an idea right away. Last summer when I[ was 
Visiting my cousins, we went oat on a berrying expe- 
dition through a large piece cf woods, and st one 
time we lost our way and coukin’t find the path. We 
were probably in no danger, bat I shall entitle ry 
cot preition ‘Lost In the Woods,” and J] thisk I 
Shall be able to sritea pretty good ome. Wha: do 
you think of my plan?” 

“Capital! I wish I could think of something like 
it; bet, dear me, I should be compelled to invent an 
imaginary adventure, for nothing ever really bap- 
penei to me that wouki be worth writing about. I 
wish you'd think of somethinz for me; that’s a good 
boy! Can't you give mea sul ject?” 


BY JOEY HM. THURSTOS. 


Tt is not beauty that we lore: 

For we may look on faces fair as skies at even, 

With featares perfect as a dream of hearen, 

And eres the brightest e’er to mortals given, 

- And yet mot love; 

Our fancy may be captured by a pretty face. 

And passioa’s Same be kindled by the witching grace, 

And palse be quickened more tham commonpiace, 
Bat not with love, 


“Tis mot acquirements that we love, 
For we may list to voices that are tremalous with song, 
And mingie is the worship that the notes proiong, 
And oft admire the wit that charms the throaz. 

And yet not love; 
For we may dream amid the glories of the strain, 
And revel im the ideal while the notes remain, 
And wit and masic please us, bat they're vain 

To win oar love. 


What is it, then, we lore, 
If neither beaaty with its faaitiess charm complete, 
Nor maidens perfect form with gracefal, tripping feet, 
Nor lips with wisdom and with melody replete, 

Can win our lore? 
Whiat is it that binds heart and life in blest control? 
It is the answering love that soul gives soal, 

Beloved br lore, we lore. 








| to bave known it was Nerva who came next. And | 


the upperstory! That they wou)! have rushed down 
beadlon g, slammed! and belted the door after them 
and droppel breath lesa into the nearest seat, is my 
firm belief Bat as no sound came they went forwani, 
ontil, having secared the revolver, each turnel to 


| mutter, ae of words spoken rapidly, then two notes 
in a hoarse voice, then an anistakabie shriek, as of 
| some one in an agony of terrur. 
| It seemed to the excited imagination of the boys 
thas the voice drew nearer and nearer, and -ore and 
ewelled all about them, until they half expected to the other as if he would say, “ What next?” 
see some poor victim barst into the room parsved = Me You take the amp,” said Will, finaly. 
| some monster or other. So Jimmie took it, though with trembling hands, 
The sound died axay and there was silence. The and Will grasped the revolver, ready for instant use. 
boys stared at each other. Presently Jimmie S-arching all the roomson the second door, and find. 
| whispered, “ Dui you lock the back door?” | ing nothing, their courage arvse still higher, and they 
| ail the doors and windows are fastened. I saw resolved apon the ascent of the third story, an uxfin- 
| to it myself, b f «e you came.” | ished attic. Side by side they stepped upon the un- 
| “Might there not be an upper window,somewhere, carpeted floor. The lamp-light penetrated the 
| left open?” | Temotest corners. A great deal of oki rubbua, 
Will shook his head; then, asa sudden thought broken farniture, empty buxee, and things of that 
| strack him, he whispered: | sort, bat nothing anusual met their gaze. Bat what 
| There is an upper window that is never fastened, | was tdat? From their very feet came a sound! Both 
| bat it is away up im the attsc—the taird story—yoc | started, and I dunt know what the consequences 
| kno«” | might have been hai not Jimmie lboked down. 
| * Yes," said Jimmie, turning paler at the thoaght;| “ Why, Will! here’s old Malta! How do you sup. 
| bat a ladder might reach it | pose she came here?” 
| Again there arose that ear-piercing shrick, and | “Hal ba! ba!” laughe! Willie. “So that is yoar 
this time it certainly was nearer ani louder. gheet! I declare it’s tuo good. To think of her fright 
To say that the boys were fightened woaid be ening usail night 1 mg :owe havea't darsi tostira 
| giving you bat a faint idea of the state they were im | ficger! For it’s nothing bat that biessel old cat of 
| They were paralyzai by fear. Neither movei a) yours that’s raised all thisrampas. She must bave 


| mascle, and the eyes of both were fastened upon the | slipped in with you and ran up here. Provided she | 


| door. When the voice ceased there were stepe— frighiened the rats and mice as effectaally as she 
| veritable footeteps, tread, tread, treading, now slow frgttene! as, I can forgive him.” 

| and steadily, then fast and harrielly. “I tell you what,” said Jimmie, when they had 
| It was dreacfal to sit there bearing them, bat the | returne! to the sitting-room, pat ont the lamp and 
| boys were spellbound, and neither thought of drawn up the shades—for it was now daylight—“I 
} stirring. | call this a pretty gow! adventure, and shall bave no 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 


* Why, yes,” sait Will, though'fally; “perhaps I A‘ter this there -as a combivatioa of sounds, f.ct- 
might, bat I aon’t happen to think of anything jcet ; Stepe, groans, shricks, crice and ticep bags notes, as 


| G:fB calty in fincting a scbhject for my composition.” 
When Wiltie returned from school that day and 


Bow. Hallow! there’s the academy bell ringing for 
Seven. and we haven't boked ata lksson. N»w~ don’t 
let’s speak another word until we’ve got them.” 

“Agreed!” sabi Jimmie. And the boys took up 
their Listories aad were soon abeorbed in the rise and 
fall of tne Roman empire. 

Asmal! brouze clock ticked on the mantel, a mal 
clicked now and then in the grate, the wind gave an 
occasional soft sigh among the trees, bat except for 
these slight sounds, there was perfect silence, and 
the bors bendiag over their books with an absorbed 
and undivided interest soon mastered the le-sons, 
and, with merely a glance expressive of the satisfac- 
tion each fli in havinz corqzered the first difficalty 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
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HAVE, my dear,” said 
Mre. Merryfield to her 
son Willie, as he came in 
from school one after- 
noon, “jast received a 
despatch from your Aunt 
Rheda, saying that one 
of the children is danger- 
ously ill, and begging me 





| of a couple of wices mingied. found bis mother eaf: at home, and bad learne that 

How long they sat there the boys never knew. The | bis little cousin was consiiered much better, be 
clock struck as tine passed om, hour after hour, bat | greatiy amused Mrs. Merryficki with an account of 
they heeded it not, every sense being strained to its | the manner in whick Le aad Jimmie had passed the 
Utmost tension to penetrate the « ysiery of™.c | preceiing evening. Saouki the boys live to bea 
Strange wices. Seeing that no one came, they gath- | hundred yeare obi I dom’t think they would ever 
ered a little courage and began to converse im | forget taeir “ night of terror.” 


whispers. ——— 
Humors of the Bay. 


“ Haven't you a p.stol or gun in the house?” asked 
READY POR WHa:aT! 


Jimmie. 
“There’s a revolver that used to belong to my 
The most dificelt thing im the werki Sr a woman 
to do is to get remiy to zg> anywhere. And there is 











father, bat it’s up stairs, and I wouki not dare go 
and get it. Woald you?” 
Jimmie shoox his bead. 











to come immeiately. I 
am greatly concerned 
about the chiki, and no 
doubt my sister is nearly 
wild with anxiety. It is 
now half paat five. I 
could take the six o’clock 
train and reach Boeton 
im an hour. Deo you 
think you are courszeoas 
enough to remain here alone while I am gone?” 

Willie’s countenance pat on a very dabivas look. 
“TI shouldn't have a particulariy jolly time of it, I 
dare say, mamma. Bat why can’t I go with you?” 
“*T have several reasons for not wishing to take you, 
each of which is entirely satisfactory to my mind, 
bat I cannot stop to explain, for there is no time to | 
lose. You are quite old enough to de left in charge | 
of the house during my brief absence—for I shall 
retarn on the feur o’clock train to-morrow—bat, lest | 
you should be lonely, I am willing you should ran | 
over to Mrs. Lane’s and ask her to let Jimmie come | 
and stay with you. Tell him to bring his books, so 
that you may learn your lessons for to-morrow. Now | 
rum slong quick, while I put on my bonnet and» 
shawl” i 
This permission changed the whole face of affairs, | 
and Willie ran quickly to the house of his school- | 
mate, and, gaining the desired consent to his re 2eet, 
seampered back in season to kiss his mother “ good- | 
by,” and send his love to Rhodaandthechildren. | 








and come off victoriods, they took slate amd arith- 
metic, and, producing penc!!s, were soon making 
figures with considerable noise and rapidity. 

Not only the perplexing twenty-third example, bat 
the doz2n or s» succeeding ones, comprising the 
morrow’s lesson, yielded to the clear heads of the 
persistent boys, and by the time the clock chimed 
eight, its clear musical notes ringing out like the 
tones of a silvery bell, the lessons were done for that 
evening. 

“Now,” said Willie, “I'll tell you what we'll do. 
Let’s have some popped corn and apples, and then 
I'll show you my new books that uncle Henry sent 
down from Boston on my birthday. Here’s the 
Pepper and corn, and this nice coal fire is just the 
thing for making every kernel swell tp and tarn 
itself inside oat.” - 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Jimmie, laughing merrily 
and speaking loudly in order to be heard above the 
racket made by the snapping of the corn; “isn’t it 
beaatifal, Wil? How merrily they dance about! 
Oae wouki think they rather enjoyed being shaken 
over a bed of hot coals. They make the most of | 
themselves, don't they? Who would bare thought | 
the small handful you pat in the popper would turn | 
oat sacb a dishfai?” 

“ Help yourself,” said Willie, turning out the last. 
installment of snow white grains and producing a 
fruit dish piled high with rosy pippina. “I believe 
it makes we hungry to stady!” 

“ Tan’t this jolly?” said Jimmie, taking first a bite 





| 


' 


* Du you think it’s r-bbers?” asked he, cautiously, 
with an apprebensive glance at the door. 

“T'll tell you what I think,’’ replied Wil. “It's 
some insane person who has escaped from his keep- 
ers and taken it into his head to hide im our a*tic. 
He might easily have procured a ladder and climbed 
Up there.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Jimmie, sidling up cleser 
to Will, “ maybe it isn’t a haman being at all!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Maybe it’s—it’s—giosts,” whispered Jimmie, 


nothing a woman will resent qcicker or more fiercely 
than an intimation that she may possibly miss the 
train. Our friend, Brayfogie, gives us an instance of 
this. Mr. Bray was supp sq to take the ten o'clock 
train on the Bee Lime, to visit come rekstives im an 
interior town. Having safferei on previous occa- 
Sons for injadiciogs sugz-stions, Bray thoaght that 
for once, he wouki let things take their natural 
course. So he sipped his « ffoe and ate his eggs on 
toast, while madame cariei ani powdered, and dan- 
ced attendance on the lowking-gias, ami tied bark 





with s shudder. He bad listened to the chatter of °M ‘Be back of ber bead. Then Bray sat by the 
ignorant and superstitious girls employed in bis"? © an hoc: and rea! the morning paper, while 


mother’s kitchen, until be bad imbibed their foolish 
belief in supernataral visitants. 
“My mother says there are no such things as 


ghosts,” said Willie, “and I don’t believe there are; | 


| the madame still comtina:d to get ready. At last, 
| just as be had reached the final paragraph of reading 
| matter, and was beginning on the advertisements, 
| madame tied ber bonnet strings umdier her chin, took 


| 





anyway, I never heard of one making such a racket C@* 6. lingering loving lok at the image reficcted 


before.” And as if to confirm this sage opinion there 
was another paroxys@ of cries and groans from the 
upper regions. 
OQ, such a long night as that was! Coming too, 
when they had anticipated such a pleasant evening! 
Before them lay their balf-eaten appies, flanked on 
one side by the dish of fruit am? om the other by ize 


| bowl of popped corm. The room was ail light and 


warmth. 0, if only these horrible sounds would stop! 


If only they dared stir from the room to alarm the | Rings, aad you'll be ready wor the train to-morrow | 
Sometimes, during the intervals of | 


neighbors! 


; Silence, Will would half resolve to start up, rash 


| is the glass, and sweetly smnocnced: 
| “ Well, wy dear, I'm= ready.” 

“ Ready for what?” asked Bray, in well sff-cted 
' astonishment. 


' 
; 
; 


I fo.gie, tartiz. 


| “OP ead Bray, “["t forgotten. Well, madame,” P| 


| Continual be, looking at his watch. “ that train bas 
; beem gome thirteen minutes. Just keep om your 


| Wedrawa veil over what followed. We are at 


“To got the depot, to be sure,” saki Mrs. Bray- | 


When he had seen the cars pass the end of the | of an apple, then a handful of corn. ~ How giad I 
street, and knew that his mother was on her way to am you diin’t get some one else to spem! the night 
Boston, he began to feel lonely and to wish that with you. I shoaldn’t have known how much I 
Jimmie would hurry along; so, in order to keep up | missed, though, should I? Hark, what's that?” 


| 
| 
! 
| 


' 


| 


through the hail, aninek the door and ery murder at | *#7e4- however, that next morning Mrs. B. was | 


| the top of his voice; bat before be could fully resolve TS4¥ 82 boar abead of time. 
tpon his plan another succeesion of screams woald | 
terrify him, and be would abandon all thoaght of | 
such an impracticable scheme. Neither thought of | 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
“ Robert, where is Africa?” 


an sppearance of cheerfulness, he began to bastl2 | 
about, fastened the back door, examined the w'ndow 


“What?” asked Willie. “I didn’t hear anything 


“Qn the map, air.” 


F 


faatenings, replenished the fire in the coal stove 20 


| bat the wind.” 


' 


wide awake. Toward morning the noise seemed en- | “IT mean, Robert, im what Contiment, the Eastern | 
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that it woaki need no farther attention until morn- | 
ing. Next he drew up the round tabie at which he | 
Was accustomed to stady his lessons, lighted the. 
lamp, drew down the shades and gave a satisfied | 
look around to see that all was in order. | 

By this time it was dark, and he heard the front | 


sure enough, there was Jimmie Lane, with his 
satchel of books. i 
“1 began to think,” said Willie, “that you bad | 
decided not to come. Walk into the sitting-room | 
while I lock this door, and then everything will be_ 
secure for the night.” 
“ How nice it is here,” sail Jimmie, casting an 
* We'll have a famoes time, wont we, Will?” | 
“ So we will, Jimmie. ['m so giad you could come. | 
I should have been dismal enough had I atcempted | 
to stay all alome. Now let’s get oar lessons the first | 
thing, then we can do what we choose the remainder | 


“It sounded like something falling, cif there in 
that room to the rizht.” 

“Pooh!” said Willie, “it was probably a branch 
of that locust tree blowing across the window. It 
often does make a raitling against the glass” 

“ Hark!" said Jimmie. “There it is again.” 


“ Yoar ears are better than mine, for I heard noth- | 
gate opened and shat, so he ran to the door, and, | ing,” persisted Willie; bat the next instant he would | 


have recalled his words for he too heard. 

What? He coaki not deternine. 

First there was a sound of something falling ins 
distant room overhead. Tee sound was low bat, 
throag. the perfect stillness which reigned, it came 


| distinetly to the ears of the listening boys. Jimmie, 


who sat with a balf-eaten apple saspemied half-way 


to his mouth, nodded to Willie, as much a2 to aay, | 


“That's it! 
either spoke. 
Presently there arose another sound, more terrifr- 
img still, fur this time it was certainiy the soand of a 
voice, bet so muffial and disguised by distance, that 


Now you hear it, don’t you?” Bat 











of the evening.” 

+ Havent we a jolly long history lesson.” asked 
Jimmie; “six pages and a halt, and # many cates 
to remember? I get so confused over them ta: | 
can’t tell whether Nero reigned in the year 5: A.D, 
or whether the battle of Pharsalia cccurrad im tle 
year 48 B.C. Didi you bear the mistaxe I made this 
morning? I toki Professor Towner tha: Tr=jan sac- 


it was rendered tenfold more dresifui and unearthly 


seemed to come from above them, bat the sadden- 
Rees with which it came and went prevented them 


listened, scarcely breathing lest they should lose the 
slightest sound of what was coming next. And they 
had not long to wait. First there came a confasel 


than anything the boys had ever heard before. It | 


f-om calculating its precse locality. Eageriy they 


| tirely to subside, and Willie whispered: | or the Western Continent?” 
| “Woalt yoo dare go up stairs with meafter the| ~ Well, the land of Africs is in the Eastern Cunti- 
revolver? | ment, bat the people, sir, are all of "em down Svsth.” 
“O no!” said Jimmie, nervously, ““ion’t think of it.” | “Wrat are its prodacts?” 
“ Bat,” said Will, what little courage be possessed? | “Africa, sir, or down Soath?” 
| Fiing at bis friend’s opposition, “I havent beard | “Africa, you biockhead I" 
the slightest sound for ever so long. Whoever it was, | “ Weli, it has not got any; it never bad any.” 
| Perhaps he’s gone away just as became. I'm going “ How do the African peop: live?” 
| to get up, anyway. I feel as if I'd sat here a year. O “ By drawing.” * 
| Gear, both my feet are asleep!” “ Drawing what—water?” 
} Jimmie, encouraged by Will's movements, changed “No sir; by drawing their breath.” 
| bis position, rose up, stretched his arms, yswned and “Sit down, Robert.” 
stood listening. ; “Thomas, what is the eq2ater?” 
“I tell you,” said Will, “I'm going to open the “ Why, sir, it is a horizontal pole renning perpe®- 
hall door and go up after that pistol” Gicvlarily throcgh the imaginations of astronomers 
Salting the activa te the word, he took up the lamp | and old geographers.” 
and stepped soctly across the carpet, and succeeded | “ Ge te your seat, Thomas. William Stiggs, what 
im opening the door without making the slightest | do we mean by an eclipse?” 
— | “An eld rage Borse, sir.” 
lamp-light streamed acres the ball, but mo| “Silence. Next. Jack, what is an eclipse?” 
unusaal sight greeted him. Stepping out numelssly, | “An eclipse is a thing what appears when the moon 
be looked up the stairway. No sign of any person of | gits om a best and rans agin 
thmg having been there. Jimmie, who had Bo | the san biacks the monn’s face!” 
| Mind to be left alone, soon fcllowed, and thas rein-| “Claes is dismamed : 
| forced, Will steppe1 cautiously ap the stairs, peering | < 
aboat anxiously and stopp.ng often to lstea. | Josh Billings sars, “Boore I wouki preach the 
I had often wondered what the boys would have | gospe! az sme ministers are obliged to, for 450 dols 8 
| done bad @ new voiley of shrieks barst forth when | year, I woukd get a living as Nebodkennezser cid 
they had secended half the Sight of s:epe landing to | amd let the coagreguesben go tew grass, wo.” 
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